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EDITORIALS 


By Faith, Not Sight “We walk by faith, not by sight” (2 Cor. 5:7). 

The age of science brought with it a method — 
a method which involves challenge; a method which promotes inquiry; a 
method which elevates the value of tangibles. The student is taught to doubt, 
to question, to investigate, and to reach temporary conclusions. Applied to 
tangibles, to material things, it has value. The structure of the atom and the 
character of social conditions are, for example, areas which may well be 
investigated and ultimately understood. St. Paul was not referring to items 
of this nature when he said, “We walk by faith, not by sight.” 

St. Paul wishes to impress upon us that the great truths of the Christian 
religion are not reached through much research, deep study, and long med- 
itation. He wants to say that only through God’s revelation does man attain 
a knowledge of spiritual things. 

Teachers seem at times to exert themselves unduly in an effort to make 
spiritual things understandable. Is it possible? Aren’t some of the things 
revealed in Holy Scripture beyond our comprehension? Meditate on such 
concepts as the Trinity, the Virgin Birth, God’s justice satisfied by the death 
of His Son, sacramental eating and drinking, eternity. Here we are confronted 
with things which we must believe, even though we cannot understand them. 

We look forward with hope and assurance to the time when we shall 
see and understand. But while we are pilgrims on this earth let us “walk by 
faith, not by sight.” H.G. 


Be Honest, Abe The month of February draws into sharp relief two 

great Americans —George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. We remember them primarily for their honesty and sincerity. The 
legend about the cherry tree has become permanently associated with George 
Washington. Lincoln is known as Honest Abe. 

Honesty is the glue which keeps society stuck together. You can deal 
with a person whether he is black or white, thin or fat, learned or stupid, 
young or old, male or female, but you cannot deal with a person who is 
dishonest. 
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Many dishonest individuals operate within the law. They are shrewd 
enough to obey the letter of the law while tearing its spirit to shreds. 

The key and critical aspect of good citizenship is honesty. Surely, it is 
important to vote, mold public opinion, serve in public office, and the like. 
However, all are to no avail unless the individual involved is honest. 

Do Lutheran schools teach good citizenship? That is one of their strong 
points. When they teach honesty, they already make the basic and vital 
contribution to good citizenship. For motivation they can and do appeal to 
God and His Word. 

The world may cry for great men, but their greatness must revolve around 
goodness. Otherwise they may readily become a menace to society. 

A science writer says: “Great men do not come from dull boys.” That is 
probably true. But there is something which is more important than superior 
intelligence. It is honesty and the will to do good. 

Some children may lack the brilliance to make them great. However, it 
is still better to have a dull pupil with noble aspirations than a bright pupil 
bent on evil. 

But goodness does not mean dullness. Let us have intelligence whenever 
possible, but it alone is valueless, even dangerous, unless it is utilized in the 
interest of social good. The value of any faculty depends on the use to which 
it is put. 

Few people are destined to be great, but all can be good for something 
if they are honest. 

Be honest, Abe! H. G. 


The Teacher The month of February, with its anniversaries 
andthe G ommunity of the birthdays of two prominent Americans, 

suggests that the teacher emphasize civic virtues. 
Today the teaching of citizenship is no longer restricted to the study of the 
federal Constitution. Much stress is placed on the community — understand- 
ing, appreciating, and serving it. 

If the teacher is to use community resources intelligently and effectively 
in guiding youth to shoulder civic responsibilities, it is evident that he must 
have an understanding of the local community. To that end he must be 
informed; he must be acquainted with the locality in which he lives and works. 

The first requirement for community acquaintance and understanding is 
to know the total culture pattern of the nation of which the particular locality 
is a part —its history, its traditions, its ideals. In that setting the teacher 
will be able to interpret his community and evaluate its problems. 

How may the teacher become acquainted with the local community? The 
fact that he has been born and reared in the area where he teaches does not 
automatically imply that he knows and understands that city or town or rural 
region adequately. Changes have taken place and occur constantly of which 
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he may not be aware. If he is a newcomer in the community, there is much 
for him to learn about the new locality. 

The following suggestions are offered to enable the teacher to draw more 
fully on the community resources: 

1. He may visit and talk with people other than those who are directly 
connected with his school. 

2. To get a visual picture, he may explore the community. Visits of in- 
dustries or places of historic and geographic interest extending to the sur- 
rounding region will help him understand the environment in which his 
pupils live. 

3. Reading the local newspaper will acquaint him with local current 
events, and reading a history of the community, if such is available, will give 
him an insight into cultural phenomena and traditions peculiar to the locality 
and region. 

4. By participation in community affairs which touch the life of the entire 
population, the teacher will show his interest in a practical way. Affairs such 
as Community Chest and Red Cross drives, efforts to improve the government 
and the physical conditions, or endeavors to solve a possible race problem 
should arouse the teacher’s interest to the extent that he may become an 
active participant. 

5. Serving the community with a research project will give the teacher 
an additional splendid opportunity to become acquainted. The research may 
grow out of a school project, such as ascertaining the proportionate amount 
of tax-free real estate or the number of children of school age in the 
community. 

Knowing and understanding the community is essential for effective teach- 
ing and guidance of its citizens. Besides, it is a splendid public relations 
medium. It enables the Christian teacher to demonstrate the Biblical injunc- 
tion to seek the peace, or welfare, of the city, and to follow the Savior’s 
bidding not to keep hidden under a bushel the lighted candle which the cause 
of Christian education represents. T.K. 


Time for an Armistice Critics say the public schools have fallen into 

the hands of a narrow group of specialists 
in pedagogy. The intellectual content of the schools has been choked off. 
Intellectual training, the critics say, has been pushed out to the edge of the 
school program. The curriculum doctors, the integrators, the life-adjusters — 
the specialists in know-how rather than knowledge —have rushed into the 
vacuum with their know-how rather than knowledge. 

Public school people, the critics say, want to eliminate all scholarly dis- 
ciplines. The classical languages have virtually disappeared. Modern foreign 
languages have been buried alive. The percentage enrollments in algebra, 
geometry, physics, and Latin have shown progressive decreases since 1915. 
The critics, like Professor Arthur E. Bestor in his book Educational Waste- 
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lands, sum up their feelings by saying that schools are being more and more 
divorced from basic disciplines of science and learning. 

The scholars are neatly separated from the “specialists in pedagogy” in 
this criticism. In this game, the cops are separated from the robbers. In other 
words, when a man is a teacher, he is not likely to be a scholar. A dangerous 
basic assumption! 

The scholars will have to answer for a few things, too. 

First, why is there such a clear line of demarcation between the disciplines 
and departments in our colleges and universities? Why can’t a student 
specializing in English literature get courses in psychology? Those borders 
are guarded better than the line between East and West Germany. 

Second, why can’t there be a close co-operation between subject matter 
people and education people? When education majors have come for graduate 
subject matter training, they have been turned away largely by these very 
critics who have taken no personal responsibility for the transmission of subject 
matter in our public schools. They have left the implication that teaching 
is inferior to research. They have suggested that those who can, do, and those 
who can’t, teach. A faulty generalization! 

The subject matter people have several obligations. They must continue 
research activities and remain abreast of what is going on in the field in which 
they are working. They must transmit their ideals, their research techniques 
and the information to those who will pass them on in the schools. 

The teaching people also have an obligation. They must continue their 
research in educational techniques and resources. They also must remain 
abreast of the latest findings in the subject matter field. 

Teachers’ colleges and departments of education generally require of people 
who go into teaching that they acquire a good liberal arts training before they 
take up education courses. Some teachers’ colleges have tried for years to 
require a four-year liberal arts course to which is added a fifth year of educa- 
tion courses. The assumption is that you must be able to teach something; 
you can’t just teach teaching. 

The teachers’ colleges have tried to raise the standards of teacher prep- 
aration. In the face of criticism coming from the scholars, the teachers’ 
colleges of our synod surely are justified in asking that the teachers they send 
out have a minimum of four years of training. This is especially true since 
our teachers are to be religion instructors, musicians, and youth workers in 
addition to competent practitioners in the classroom. To do a good job they 
must be adequately prepared. 

The teaching task in our Church and the nation is so great and done under 
such tremendous odds that we have no time for brawls in the education 
profession. There are so many facts, so many principles, so many higher 
truths for us to learn and teach. Both the subject matter people and the 
education people must declare a truce. They must learn to co-operate. Let 
them “bury the hatchet” and get on with the business of learning and teaching. 

J.C. 
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How Can the Blind Now that a new number of board of education 
Lead the Blind? members have been elected and solemnly in- 

stalled into office in the presence of their respec- 
tive congregations, what kind of effective leadership can those congregations 
expect of them? 

Assuming that they possess some ability, interest, background, and pos- 
itive attitude or other desirable quality to serve in the position to which they 
have been elected, a parish can expect that they will provide some intelligent 
and effective leadership and service in the church. That service should not 
be limited merely to such matters as the following: approving payment of 
the bills which are submitted by the principal or superintendent; deciding 
whether to include an apple and an orange in the Christmas bag this year, 
or to give the child two apples as they've always done in the past; determining 
which shade of tan the classrooms should be painted. 

On the other hand, how can laymen be expected to know about such 
matters as — 

Curricular materials for the various agencies and age levels; 
The availability of promotional tracts and literature; 

The Biblical basis and principles of Christian education; 
Monthly emphases of educational themes; 

Parish co-ordinating councils; 

The value and purpose of adequate soul-accounting records; 
Recruiting and training of kingdom workers; 

Home and church responsibilities in Christian education. 


Unless they are provided with some form of training, the answer is, “They 
can’t and they don’t!” 

Practically the only training which “new” board members ordinarily 
receive is absorbed while sitting, looking, and listening as the “old” or “carry- 
over’ members discuss the items of business for a few meetings. 

Obviously, unless the “old” members are of an unusually high caliber, such 
“training” is nothing more than a perpetuation of unenlightened procedure. 

Synod produces a wealth of excellent guidance, promotional, teaching, 
and training materials as the need for such material is felt. It is the respon- 
sibility of called leaders in the parish, circuit, and District to make use of 
these materials in the training of its laity. 

“How,” asks the already busy pastor, “can I provide a training course for 
the many new officers, leaders, and teachers of my parish?” 

The sad truth of the matter is that unless these laymen are trained for 
more effective kingdom work the pastor will either find himself attempting 
unsuccessfully to shoulder a multiplicity of burdens, thus neglecting essential 
pastoral duties in order to “serve tables,” or many tasks will remain undone. 
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The Lutheran Church, with its emphasis upon the priesthood of all be- 
lievers cannot and should not be dependent upon the services of a one-man 
ministry in its parishes. 

More and more groups of congregations are realizing the advantage of 
pooling their leadership-training resources. By means of institutes which run 
for a period of five to ten weekly sessions, the congregations in an area or 
circuit can train a larger group of Kingdom workers, officers, and board mem- 
bers in a manner which the individual congregation could never hope to 
achieve. This is a form of adult education which is sorely needed and in which 
many groups of parishes of Synod should find it possible and feasible to 
participate. ArTHuR L. AMT 


A Challenge, Not a Chore Children are so different. So different 
from what? From how they used to be. 


Isn't that an interesting statement! We hear it. We read it. Newspaper 
columnists inform us time and time again that the children of today are, 
well —less polite, more aggressive, uninterested, restless, and even bored. 
Some teachers, too, put in their word of criticism. We sit by and wonder! 

Are they so different? Yes. Children are different. Then we ask: Does 
different necessarily mean worse? Because children are different, because 
they have more self-confidence, more general knowledge, more freedom to 
express themselves and to investigate, dare we deduct that they are less 
likable, less trainable, less teachable? 

If the children of today, with all their added advantages to grow and live 
more fully, were not different from their brothers and sisters of the past, we 
might well ask: “What is progress?” 

Let’s reason together. What has the great field of good literature available 
to our children today done for them? Has it caused them to think? Has TV 
had any good influence upon their interpretations and reactions? Do they 
derive some benefit from some of the worth-while radio programs, movies, 
and other forms of good entertainment? Has the fact that parents allow their 
children to participate in conversation in the home had anything to do with 
their outlook on life and their way of learning and living? Has the total 
culture of today left an imprint on their little lives? Yes. That’s why they're 
different. 

So no educator today need sit back complacently and wish for the children 
of what some term “the good old days.” The good days are today. Today, 
as never before, we have a real challenge before us — a challenge to challenge 
the children of today. We have a task, but not a chore. 

Christian educators, let’s show our fellow men how efficacious good teach- 
ing can be, and how powerful the Word of God can be in the lives of little 
children who are “so different.” MoreLia MENSING 


The Practice of Mental Hygiene in Christian Education 


WILLIAM ADAM 


The practice of mental hygiene 
concerns the welfare of the entire 
personality of the human being. Both 
body and soul, the intellect, the feel- 
ings, and the will are involved. The 
emotions are of special importance. 
Human behavior should be recog- 
nized as a function of the whole per- 
sonality. If a child’s body becomes 
organically ill, he cannot learn his 
lessons well. He feels sick, and he 
doesn’t want to study. Thus the state 
of his body influences his thinking, 
feeling, and willing. 

The opposite is also true. If it is 
suggested to a child that he is ill, or 
if he makes believe that he is ill as 
a means of escape from some dis- 
agreeable situation, and he dwells 
upon the thought of his alleged ill- 
ness for some time, he may actually 
develop physical symptoms of illness, 
such as headache or stomach-ache. 

The Christian teacher should seek 
to influence the entire personality of 
the child for good. Adequate educa- 
tion is personality education, the 
development of the entire psycho- 
somatic human being, the develop- 
ment of necessary attitudes, habits, 
and skills so as to make the individual 
a useful member of society in this 
world and to prepare him to become 
a member of society in heaven. 

The importance of the cause and 
the consequences of human behavior 
should be appreciated in the practice 
of mental hygiene. It is an axiom of 
science that for every effect there is 
a cause. This is true not only of the 
physical sciences, but also of human 
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behavior. The Christian educator 
should indeed have the moralistic 
point of view: that each child is 
responsible for his acts and must be 
treated accordingly. But he should 
also cultivate the mental hygiene 
point of view: that for every mis- 
behavior or good behavior of the 
child there is a cause. If a child steals, 
is it because there is a need for the 
thing stolen, because he has been 
taught to steal by his parents or play- 
mates, because he desires to gain at- 
tention, or for some other reason? 
To find the cause may lead to the 
cure. And the Christian educator 
should be interested in the cure more 
than in the immediate punishment of 
the child. Not material or social re- 
wards, but the love of God in Christ 
should constrain Christian pupils to 
lead godly lives. It is through the 
Word of God that the Holy Spirit 
works in the pupils “both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure” (Phil. 
2:13). How important to inculcate 
God’s Word at every opportunity! 
If an educator has sufficient in- 
sight as to the probable consequences 
of his own behavior and that of his 
pupils, he is in a position so to guide 
the behavior that the results will be 
good and not bad. If a teacher cul- 
tivates harmonious relations with his 
fellow teachers, the pastor, the school 
board, the members, the parents, and 
the members of his own family, this 
relationship will have a wholesome 
effect upon his pupils. For they will 
be influenced by his example more 
than by his teaching. But if a teacher 
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does not live in harmony with any 
of the aforementioned individuals or 
if he otherwise does not lead a godly 
life and this fact becomes known to 
his pupils, this negative relationship 
will have a profound adverse effect 
upon them, and may nullify his moral 
teaching and influence to a great ex- 
tent. If a teacher shows love, ac- 
ceptance, kindness, and helpfulness 
to his pupils, the consequences usually 
are that they will respond with love 
and obedience. Emotions are con- 
tagious. Love begets love. But if a 
teacher rejects a pupil, makes him 
feel unwanted, belittles his efforts, 
uses cruel criticism and sarcasm, pun- 
ishes him unjustly or in anger or with- 
out due explanation, the consequences 
may be the arousal of bitter resent- 
ment and rebellion in the child. It is 
well to ask, What will be the probable 


consequences of my behavior? 


MECHANISMS OF ADJUSTMENT 

Life is a continuous process of ad- 
justment. If an individual's needs and 
desires are thwarted, tensions are 
created, energy is developed, and he 
tends to adjust in one way or another. 
His adjustment may be a healthy or 
an unhealthy one. It may be a God- 
pleasing one or one displeasing to 
God. Christian educators should seek 
to make their own adjustments and 
those of their pupils God-pleasing 
ones. 

Rationalization is the dishonest at- 
tempt to justify what a person be- 
lieves or does by the invention of 
excuses. The child soon learns that 
if he can think up a reason for his 
bad behavior which is satisfactory to 
his parents or to his teacher, he 
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escapes punishment. A common form 
is the “sour grapes” attitude: “I didn’t 
want it anyway.” Another is the 
“sweet lemon” attitude: “This is just 
what I wanted.” Christian educators 
should seek to get their pupils to face 
the facts honestly, repent of their 
wrongdoing, and accept God’s for- 
giveness in Christ. 

Projection is “a process of attri- 
buting one’s own desires or baser 
qualities to others as a defense against 
acknowledging them as one’s own 
sense of guilt.” For instance, an ex- 
tremely selfish, envious, or vain per- 
son may project his faults to others 
and criticize those individuals for 
being selfish, envious, or vain. Chris- 
tian educators should try to get pro- 
jectionists to recognize their own 
faults and deficiencies and to reform 
their lives according to God’s will. 
Says St. Paul, “Thou art inexcusable, 
O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest; for wherein thou judgest an- 
other, thou condemnest thyself; for 
thou that judgest doest the same 
things” (Rom. 2:1). And Jesus says, 
“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye; and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye” (Matt. 
7:5). 

Identification is the establishment 
of a strong emotional tie with a per- 
son or institution and the gaining of 
satisfaction by basking in reflected 
glory. This may be good or bad, de- 
pending upon the type of person or 
institution with whom the individual 
identifies himself. Children should be 
taught to identify themselves with de- 
sirable persons and institutions, such 
as heroes of Bible stories, great living 
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men, their own family, school, and 
church, the United States, etc. Used 
correctly, identification has positive 
value. But used incorrectly and ex- 
cessively, it stifles initiative and 
personal achievement. Satisfaction 
should be gained not merely as a 
spectator at athletic and other events, 
but as an active participant. 

Egocentrism is the desire to be the 
center of attraction. It usually de- 
velops as a result of constant atten- 
tion and praise, chiefly because of 
parental overindulgence. The ego- 
centric individual will resort to many 
techniques to gain attention, such as 
loud talking, deliberate disobedience, 
and temper tantrums. By means of 
the Word of God he should be emo- 
tionally reconditioned to respect the 
rights of others. 

The opposite of egocentrism is 
withdrawing. This is the retreat 
from participation in life experiences. 
Everyone has the right to withdraw 
from persons or things under certain 
circumstances. Withdrawing is a mal- 
adjustment when its use interferes 
with social effectiveness. Negativism 
is an aggressive withdrawal. It may 
be used to gain attention or to achieve 
respect and maintain self-respect. It 
manifests itself in refusal to eat, 
speak, co-operate, and obey. Neg- 
ativistic behavior is common in young 
children. Those who withdraw should 
be encouraged to participate in ac- 
tivities with others. 

Regression or retrogression is a type 
of withdrawing behavior. The in- 
dividual retreats from the complex- 
ities of the present to an earlier and 
simpler form of behavior. The pleas- 
ant memory of the past induces him 
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to retreat from the difficult present. 
Everyone regresses at times and thus 
gains recreation. But the person who 
habitually resorts to regression when 
he should face the realities of life 
will find it difficult to adjust to new 
situations, to make new friends, and 
to face the future. Children should 
be taught to attack their problems 
wholeheartedly, with God’s help. 

Daydreaming, fantasy, is a form 
of mental and emotional relaxation 
which is used by everyone. Essen- 
tially it is not harmful, but pleasant 
and restful. Problems are solved in 
the imagination, escape from reality is 
made possible, and satisfactions are 
gained that are not attained in real 
experiences. Daydreaming becomes 
harmful when indulged in excessively, 
when the individual who practices it 
lives in his dream world and no 
longer faces the realities of life. Chil- 
dren should be helped to control their 
mental activity so that they may con- 
centrate on the issues at hand. 

Repression is the most harmful 
mechanism of adjustment. Repression 
forces disagreeable thoughts and ex- 
periences into the unconscious. This 
produces rather than reduces tension. 
The repressed person feels in one way 
and acts in another, and therein lies 
the danger to his mental health. Chil- 
dren should be taught not to force 
back their desires, not to try to forget 
their fears and experiences accom- 
panied by feelings of guilt, but to face 
their needs frankly, to talk them out 
fully, and to work out God-pleasing 
means of satisfying them. 

Many times our wishes cannot be 
fulfilled. Instead of harmfully re- 
pressing them, we should put in their 
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place the nearest equivalent we can 
discover which is in the realm of im- 
mediate possibility of achievement. 
This is substitution. If a person can- 
not sing well, perhaps he can learn 
to play a musical instrument. Ifa 
person finds that he has been trying 
unsuccessfully to excel in a trait in 
which he is inferior, it is sound mental 
hygiene for him to shift his attention 
to an ability in which he is superior. 

Sublimation is a glorified form of 
substitution. It is the substitution of 
desirable activities for undesirable 
ones. Proper emotional training en- 
ables a person to effect transference 
of desire from one object to another. 
Thus the pugnacious person should 
sublimate his pugnacity by engaging 
in some competitive work or sport. 
“Sublimation is the most useful of all 
mechanisms, ever turning energies 
into safer, healthier, more lasting sat- 
isfactions. It is the springboard for 
all art and all creative achievement.” 

Compensation is the utilizing of 
extra energy to make up for a physical 
or mental deficiency. People who 
compensate feel inferior, but seek to 
excel. Those who overact in the same 
general functions in which they have 
defects display the most common 
form of compensation. 

Transferred compensations are 
those in which the overactivity is of 
a function different from the one of 
felt deficiency, as when a person de- 
ficient in athletic ability excels in 
music. Overcompensation is the de- 
velopment of traits in which the in- 
dividual was deficient up to a high 
degree of perfection that surpasses 
others, as when a timid man becomes 
an outstanding speaker. “One won- 
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ders if the very fact of illness is not 
often directly responsible for great- 
ness. For very few geniuses enjoyed 
robust health. Suffering may turn out 
to be a marvelous teacher.” 


METHODS OF EMOTIONAL RELEASE 

We all have emotional conflicts 
which set up tensions within us. In- 
stead of letting these tensions pile up 
until they reach the breaking point, 
it is wise to resolve them. How can 
we get emotional release? There are 
various ways, some of which can be 
employed to greater advantage than 
others. Some are Christian in nature, 
others are secular. The Christian ed- 
ucator can do much to encourage his 
pupils to make use of these whole- 
some methods of emotional release. 

One of the simplest, yet most ef- 
fective, methods of emotional release 
is prayer. The Christian who prays 
in the name of Christ, his Savior, and 
with firm confidence in the almighty 
power, wisdom, and love of the living, 
Triune God, receives great benefit 
from his praying. His emotional re- 
lease often is immediate. The thera- 
peutic value of Christian prayer is 
incalculable. There are advantages in 
prayer which are not to be had in 
some other forms of emotional release. 
Prayer to God permits the release of 
tensions caused by secret matters 
which the individual would be 
ashamed to tell others. And no mat- 
ter where the person is, even if all 
alone, he can have emotional release 
through prayer. Fortunate is the 
Christian who has learned to take his 
burden to the Lord in prayer. Chris- 
tian educators should train their pu- 
pils to practice private prayer. 
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There is nothing so effective for the 
resolving of emotional conflicts as the 
appropriate use of God’s Word, the 
Bible. Many Christians use the Book 
of Psalms as a prayer book, as well 
as a source of spiritual strength and 
comfort. The 23d Psalm, for instance, 
has been a source of comfort to mil- 
lions of people in times of stress. 
Happy is the Christian who daily 
reads the Bible and becomes so 
familiar with it that he can readily 
find guidance, direction, peace, and 
strength for his own particular needs. 
Children should become familiar with 
the Bible as a devotional book. 

Hearing the preaching of the Word 
of God in the public church services, 
joining with fellow Christians in the 
worship of God, uniting with them in 
common prayer and in the singing of 
uplifting hymns, enjoying the so- 
ciability of fellow Christians, and 
joining with them in Christian works 
of love, all further mental hygiene. 
Private and public devotional exer- 
cises in Christian homes and schools 
can be made most beneficial to the 
mental health of the participants. 

If a feeling of guilt is the cause of 
a person’s difficulty, the confession of 
sin will provide emotional release. 
Relief may be had by joining in the 
confession of sins at a regular church 
service or at a special confessional 
service and receiving the assurance 
of absolution by faith in Christ. Pri- 
vate confession to the pastor, teacher, 
or to any other trusted friend is one 
of the most effective means of mental 
catharsis. Christians who use it are 
relieved of the heavy burden of guilt 
because of some special sin which is 
troubling them. Often an immediate 
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method of emotional release is to talk 
our trouble over with an intimate 
friend. This may minimize its im- 
portance, its greatness, its threatening 
severity. It may present a new point 
of view or suggest a solution. It is 
a distinct compliment to a parent or 
a teacher if the children bring their 
troubles and confess their wrongdoing 
to him. Educators should take time 
out to listen to the outpourings of 
the hearts of their pupils, for this 
expression of their innermost life af- 
fords them highly necessary emotional 
release. 

Many people secure emotional re- 
lief by writing out their problem or 
difficulty. Some people use a diary 
for this purpose. Others write a letter 
to the person against whom they have 
a grievance, but instead of mailing 
it they burn it up. Putting things 
down on paper clarifies the issue and 
makes many a supposed mountain 
shrink into a molehill. 

Many a person finds relief from 
nervous tension by taking a walk in 
the fresh air. This simple action af- 
fords physical exercise, a change of 
environment, and in many cases di- 
version from the pressing problem. 
Others prefer to play a game of golf, 
to work in the garden, to clean up 
the house, etc. Relief is afforded by 
activity. Instead of brooding over our 
troubles we should be active in some 
useful occupation. Those who are 
busy helping others often forget their 
own troubles. Happy is the person 
who so loves his work that his daily 
occupation is a pleasure. Such find 
enjoyment in their daily work, and so 
find re-creation as they go along. 

Even if people draw enjoyment 
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from their work, it is wise to have 
hobbies in fields of activity different 
from one’s regular occupation. This 
change provides relief from monotony 
and provides variety, which is “the 
spice of life.” Sedentary workers 
should have hobbies which offer an 
outlet for excessive physical energy, 
such as sports. Some hobbies, such 
as the arts and crafts, may be creative 
as well as re-creative, useful as well 
as entertaining. It is well to have a 
diversity of interests and not limit 
oneself to seasonal hobbies. People 
should not let their hobbies run away 
with them and become a burden in- 
stead of a pleasure. 

One of the finest forms of emo- 
tional relief, which for some people 
is at the same time a hobby, is music. 
Those get the most benefit who are 
able to play a musical instrument 
well, or are adept in using the great- 
est of all musical instruments, the 
human voice. For they can give ex- 
pression to their emotions through 
the music which they produce. Luther 
used this method of emotional release. 
It was his custom to play his lute 
while he and his family sang hymns 
in connection with their daily devo- 
tions. From the standpoint of the 
emotions, it is important that we hear 
or play music which is agreeable to 
us. The use of music can be made 
a pleasurable experience in the home, 
school, and church. 

There are situations in life in which 
humor eases tension. “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine” (Prov. 
17:22). Humor releases us from the 
strain of our concentrations. The in- 
jection of a little humor into class- 
room: situations will avoid many a 
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case of discipline. Playful humor is 
invigorating and socializing, while the 
evasional humor of jibes and digs and 
sarcasms weakens the mental powers 
of the individual and his associates. 

Recreation and amusement offer 
wholesome diversion from the grim 
realities of life. Anything that will 
take our mind off ourselves and focus 
it upon something else will prove an 
emotional relief. The important thing 
in choosing our recreations and 
amusements — aside from the fact 
that they be pleasing to God — is that 
they be pleasing to us, that we are 
really interested in them, that we 
derive enjoyment from them. 

The average person needs not only 
exercise and activity, but also rest 
and relaxation. We all need the 
“blessed sleep which knits up the 
raveled sleeve of care,” as Shake- 
speare puts it. Children, the aged, 
and nervous people need more than 
the average of eight hours a day. 
Short periods of relaxation during the 
day are highly profitable. 

The intense strain that modern life 
imposes upon most people makes it 
advisable to take an annual vacation. 
If it is possible, the vacation should 
be taken in a new environment (va- 
cate the regular environment). And, 
of course, the occupation during the 
vacation should differ from the usual 
one. It is beneficial to take week-end 
trips or one-day trips away from one’s 
regular environment, as Jesus and His 
disciples frequently did. 

May both educators and pupils, by 
the practice of mental hygiene in 
Christian education, be ever more 
fully fitted to serve the Lord and their 
fellow men! 


Public Relations in the Lutheran School 


M. L. KoEHNEKE 


Public relations in education is a 
topic that has been admirably dealt 
with in various ways in recent years. 
The Rev. H. G. Coiner, now Executive 
Secretary for Parish Education in the 
Eastern District, explored this field 
carefully in seven issues of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran (April—October, 1952). 
Then, in 1950, the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association published its year- 
book, Public Relations for Lutheran 
Education. And this publication does 
much more than nod at the subject 
before us. The American Association 
of School Administrators devoted its 
28th Yearbook (1950) to Public Rela- 
tion for America’s Schools, another 
veritable storehouse of ideas for any 
alert educator. 

It is not intended here to indulge 
in a favorite national pastime of re- 
peating what has been written on the 
subject of public relations in schools. 
This is a private venture for which 
the writer assumes full responsibility. 

Let us begin with what we have 
deigned to call — 

I 
A PHILOSOPHY 
OF LUTHERAN PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The definition we propose for Pub- 
lic Relations is: “Proclaim the Re- 
deemer!” In this abbreviated defini- 
tion we find ourselves in the good 
company of none other than the exec- 
utive head of our Church’s Public 
Relations Department, Dr. Oswald C. 
J. Hoffmann. He writes (in the 1950 
L. E. A. Yearbook, page 3): “For a 
Lutheran school the highest goal of 
all public relations activity will be to 
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witness to Jesus Christ as the Savior 
of the world.” We subscribe to this 
definition and have abbreviated it 
to Proclaim the Redeemer. It is 
our intention to develop this theme 
throughout this presentation. 

The privilege of proclaiming the 
Redeemer has always been the busi- 
ness of the church and the church 
school. One of the intriguing devices 
of our well-gadgeted 20th century, 
where everything in the modern home 
is controlled by a switch — except the 
children —is to apply new words to 
old truths. We have substituted 
“stewardship” for the 19th century 
“sanctification.” “Public relations” as 
a term can also fall out of the clas- 
sification of “sanctification,” and be- 
fore we know it, its real purpose can 
become a full-scale blur. Let us keep 
our minds on our business, and we 
shall be amazed at what our busi- 
ness is. 

Proclaim the Redeemer! We are the 
reflected lights of Him who is the 
light of the world. “Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 
5:16). The aim of a sound public 
relations program is to draw attention 
not to the candleholder, but to the 
candlelight. 

Proclaim the Redeemer! “God for- 
bid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world” (Gal.6:14). 
“I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
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Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung, that I may 
win Christ, and be found in Him” 
(Phil. 3:8). It is so easy to have our 
public relations veer away from their 
ultimate purpose. The consequence 
is this: instead of exalting Christ, we 
exalt ourselves. Christ decreases; we 
increase. We excuse this shift by 
saying that by interpreting ourselves 
to others we will ultimately interpret 
Christ. But this is not the nature of 
a true Lutheran public relations pro- 
gram. How natural is the treachery 
of self-glorying! And such glorying 
is not good. To try to make a name 
for myself as a teacher, to endeavor 
to make a name for our schools as 
institutions with high standards, to 
lift high our banners as an ecclesias- 
tical organization — ah, all this has a 
pious ring and breathes the air of no- 
bility. But it can be nothing but sec- 
ularism in the Church! The Church 
is to be in the world, not of the world. 
The Church deals with things not 
seen and eternal, and uses the tran- 
sitory only as a vehicle to bring the 
imperishable riches of an eternal Gos- 
pel to people. 

Proclaim the Redeemer! “For to 
me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1:21). 
Whatever falls outside this circle is 
poor public relations. And even 
though it be hallowed with the sign 
of the cross and be carried on in the 
name of Christ’s Church, it is but 
dross and rises not as sweet incense 
into the nostrils of the Head of the 
Church. 

Proclaim the Redeemer! “We are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” “All 
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things are yours” to proclaim Christ. 
You are 
a mind through which Christ thinks; 
a heart through which Christ loves; 
a voice through which Christ speaks; 
a hand through which Christ helps. 


Public relations is the work of let- 
ting Christ through — through you — 
to people. 

To give Christ pre-eminence in all 
things is much easier said than done 
in public relations. To Proclaim the 
Redeemer is to invite the hatred of 
unbelieving men. All of us are human 
enough to want to be loved, and not 
hated. But “the disciple is not above 
his Master.” Your heart should not 
be troubled “if the world hate you,” 
for Jesus adds: “Ye know that it hated 
Me before it hated you. If ye were 
of the world, the world would love 
his own: but because ye are not of 
the world, but I have chosen you out 
of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you” (John 15:18, 19). 

We as teachers need to remember 
this for our own mental health and 
spiritual well-being. Our business is 
not to win friends and influence 
people as an end in itself. Our busi- 
ness is not to push ourselves, our 
schools, our churches to the forefront 
on the premise that we shall win 
people for Christ by our winsomeness. 
The best we can hope for in proclaim- 
ing the Redeemer is either a non- 
chalant tolerance or a polite hostility 
on the part of the mass of men defined 
in Scripture as “the world.” 

This is no excuse for a twisted type 
of reasoning which exercises itself in 
leaping to false conclusions. I cannot 
justify any unchristian attitude on my 
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part or nonchristian personality traits 
by the delusive argument that it isn’t 
my business to do anything but 
preach Christ! To preach Christ, you 
see, is to be a “little Christ” twenty- 
four hours a day in every contact with 
every human being. That is a big 
order, but then our God is big, and 
the task He gives us is not a game of 
ecclesiastical tiddle-de-winks. We are 
engaged, by the providence and grace 
of God, in the biggest public relations 
program ever entrusted to the hands 
of men. We have as our task: Pro- 
claim the Redeemer! 

Our public relations program is not 
only the biggest, most exacting, and 
most beneficial public relations pro- 
gram in the world — it is also unique 
and most distinctive. 


We propose to discuss therefore: 
II 
THE DISTINCTIVENESS 
OF LUTHERANISM 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR 

LUTHERAN PUBLIC RELATIONS 

A. The Lutheran Church is distinc- 
tive. — It is the true visible church of 
God on earth. Now, that is a real 
claim to distinctiveness in view of 
two conditions: 

1. The large number of churches and 
religions in America and in the 
world, and 

2. The spirit of “tolerance” — so-called 
—which in our modern time 
frowns with furrows deep upon 
such so-called presumption and 
narrow-mindedness. 

We believe and teach that the true 
visible church of God on earth has 
these marks: (1) “pure Gospel 
preaching and (2) unadulterated ad- 
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ministration of the Holy Sacraments.” 
We confess further that the Lutheran 
Church is just such a church. We do 
not equate the Lutheran Church with 
the one Holy Christian Church, “out- 
side of which there is no salvation,” 
and of which only and all believers 
in Christ are members. But we also 
add that the Lutheran Church “has 
never separated from it but acknowl- 
edges it alone.” 

This distinctive position in a time 
of religious indifference stands out 
like a bright, lonely star on a dark 
and dreary night. But religious in- 
difference is worse than religious dif- 
ferences, and there is a need in our 
day for a litany that reads like this: 

“From the liberality which says ev- 

erybody is right; 

from the charity which forbids us 

to say anybody is wrong; 

from the peace which is bought at 

the expense of truth: 

Good Lord, deliver us” 

This distinctive position stems from 
the unique doctrinal position of our 
Church on _ several teachings of 
Christ: 

1. The inspiration and inerrancy of 
the Scriptures, which serve as final 
and sole authority in matters of 
faith and life. This doctrine de- 
thrones reason, and_ enthrones 
Christ. 

2. The clear distinction between the 
Law and the Gospel and the pur- 
poses of God in each of these two 
great teachings of Holy Scripture. 
In this doctrine, man is crushed 
and God is glorified. 


3. The doctrine of original sin, which 


speaks of man’s total moral corrup- 
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tion before God, and renders him 
unwilling and unable to please 
God by anything that he thinks, 
says, or does. (This doctrine does 
not hold that man cannot perform 
things which are morally accept- 
able to men.) This doctrine em- 
phasizes man’s total dependence 
upon God for his life in Christ. 

4. The evangelical character of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, which lays 
upon men’s hearts the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ, whereby men 
are changed into new creatures in 
Christ and motivated unto fruitful 
living in Christ. The emphasis here 
is upon a gracious God in action, 
a God loving sinners. 

5. The distinctive teaching of the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper —the visible Word 
— whereby God offers, gives, and 
seals unto men the grace which 
Christ has merited by his sinless 
life and substitutionary death for 
the sins of all mankind. 

We could delineate further, but let 
this sketch suffice to show that it has 
real implications, practical implica- 
tions for a Lutheran public relations 
program. Only as we teach the in- 
carnate Word as revealed in the 
written Word shall we be functioning 
within the framework of Lutheran 
public relations, for only then, as men 
hear us, will they be hearing Christ. 
“He that heareth you heareth Me” 
was Christ’s own verdict on the mat- 
ter. The point is: When they hear 
us, we must be sure that they are 
hearing Him! Making this fact clear 
is good public relations. And _ this 
effect surely is distinctive! 

Lutheran school teachers have a 
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two-pronged temptation to avoid in 

public relations. It may be described 

as follows: 

1. A teacher is a representative of 
Christ in the true visible church of 
God on earth. When by his action 
he demonstrates that he is filled 
with Pharisaical pride, he is estab- 
lishing the poorest of poor public 
relations. It will profit no man, you 
understand, to belong to the true 
visible Church if he does not him- 
self belong to Christ. A man hav- 
ing the mind of Christ will make 
“himself of no reputation.” 

2. On the other hand, a teacher who 
harbors a false humility which 
permits him to tolerate a pseudo 
tolerance and which causes him 
to tremble at a virile profession of 
a faith which says: “I know!” is 
practicing a type of public relations 
that is as reprehensible as the 
Pharisaic, as impoverished as the 
snickering skepticism of twenty 
centuries of Pilates, who are so 
positive that there are no absolutes, 
and sneer: “What is truth?” 


Roy Pearson once said: “Unless the 
Christian Church is indispensable, it 
is inexcusable.” We believe and teach 
the whole counsel of our God because 
we believe it is indispensable to men. 
No apologies are in order. The Re- 
deemer does not need our defense. 
And even though “the preaching of 
the Cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness . . . unto us which are saved 
it is the power of God” (1 Cor. 1:18). 
This is what makes the role of the 
Lutheran Church in public. relations 
so distinctive. Our job is to let this 
Christ, this power, through. 
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B. Lutheran education is distinc- 
tive. — We shall endeavor to point up 
the distinctiveness of Lutheran ed- 
ucation under three general headings: 


1. It is Christ-centered. It is not text- 
book-centered, whereby learning 
is to be achieved by the page or 
by the clock. It is not child-cen- 
tered in that the interests of the 
child take precedence over every- 
thing else in the learning situation. 
It is Christ-centered in the sense 
that Jesus becomes the Motivator 
and Master of the entire teaching 
situation. His will, not the will of 
the group, is the pattern for group 
conduct. He is The Teacher in the 
Lutheran school. (We shall make 
an application of this principle un- 
der Point IV.) 

We contend that this determination 
to make Christ central is distinctive. 
In contrast, Romanism gives the posi- 
tion of authority to the Church. And 
Reformed theology and secular ed- 
ucation dare not do else but give this 
pre-eminence to man and _ reason. 
Only Lutheran education, to be con- 
sistent with its unique theology, can 
give the central position in its educa- 


tional philosophy to Christ. 

2. It is Bible-based. The incarnate 
Word, Christ, is revealed to us and 
speaks to us in the written Word. 
For this reason, the Bible is quoted 
as the absolute authority and is 
used with great earnestness in Lu- 
theran education. 

Our studies of man begin therefore 
with the Biblical “premise” of God’s 
creation. Our studies in the field of 
science rest upon this same “premise.” 
And we find that the voice of God 
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and the works of God’s hands never 
are found to contradict one another. 
Our studies of human behavior begin 
with and are based upon the fun- 
damentals of Holy Scripture on this 
subject. 

That there remain unsolved mys- 
teries despite this approach should 
cause none of us to nurse an ulcer. 
“We must not expect to find in a book 
inspired of God no mysteries. We 
must rather remember that in nature 
there are many things we cannot un- 
derstand; and that as it is in the 
book of nature, so it will always be 
in the book of Revelation.” 

The Word of our Redeemer settles 
matters for us which belong in the 
sphere of faith, and His Word is the 
fundamental premise for all matters 
not defined by the Word which be- 
long in the sphere of reason. In the 
one instance, the Christian can say: 
“I know.” In the other, he can say: 
“T think.” 

This is a distinctive feature of Lu- 
theran education. Being Bible-based, 
it enables the Lutheran educator to 
think with the mind of Christ and to 
speak as one having the authority of 


Christ. 


3. It is life-directed. Lutheran educa- 
tion has much to say about pur- 
poseful living. The Christian is 
“God’s workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
God’s truth is not only to be be- 
lieved; it is to be done. Lutheran 
education is based upon a com- 
mand of Jesus: “Teach them to 
observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” and must 
be life-directed if it is Christ-cen- 
tered and Bible-based. 
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However, Lutheran education views 

life in a two-fold manner: 

a. Only living in Christ is real life. 
E-v-i-l is ]-i-v-e spelled backwards. 
A life outside of Christ, without 
Christ as its center and purpose, 
is “living backwards” and is not 
accomplishing the purposes which 
God intended by the gift. The old 
saw, “There’s a heap o difference 
between living and making a liv- 
ing,” takes on some sharp edges 
when life is viewed in its relation 
to Him who said: “I am the Life.” 


b. Life in Christ is an eternal posses- 
sion of those whose “life is hid with 
Christ in God.” The ultimate pur- 
pose of Lutheran education is to 
keep the final goal before the pil- 
grim: Life with Christ in its fullest 
in heaven. Purposeful living for 
the Christian is heaven-bound liv- 
ing, not an earthbound existence. 
This view we again believe to be 

a distinctive mark of Lutheran educa- 
tion, because our Christian religion 
is so decidedly an “other-worldly re- 
ligion.” Lutheran education makes 
life meaningful because it brings 
meaning into life as it brings Christ, 
its center, into it. 

C. Lutheran school is distinctive. — 
The distinctiveness of the Lutheran 
school does not emanate from neg- 
ative points of view. 


1. It is not an anti-public school in- 
stitution. An institution established 
for the welfare and preservation 
of government, and specifically a 
democratic form of government, is 
not reprehensible to the Christian. 
On the contrary, such an institution 
as the public school falls within 
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the gracious circle of his prayers 
for its well-being and continuance. 
An institution established for the 
development of God-given talents 
in service to one’s fellow man is not 
a cause for the Christian to set up 
an “opposition school.” The Chris- 
tian is not opposed to, but must 
be in favor of, such an institution 
in the world in which he lives. 
And his favor must be translated 
into the reality of actual support 
and interest. This is a Lutheran 
principle if there ever was one. It 
was a fundamental principle of 
Dr. Martin Luther. 


No, Lutheran schools are not dis- 
tinctive in the sense that they are anti- 
public school. To establish something 
because you are against something is 
akin to the blindness which says, 
“Whatever it is, ’'m agin it.” 

2. The Lutheran school is not a pri- 
vate school in the sense that the 
school is privately owned by an 
individual or a group solely for 
its own interests. Also it does not 
depend only upon itself and the 
resources of vested interests for its 
continued sustenance and _ exist- 
ence. 

The Lutheran school is not private 

in the sense that it submits to no 

other except State imposed stand- 
ards and supervision. 

In reality, the Lutheran school is 

not a private school at all because 

it does not foster the interests of 

a private clique or group for pri- 

vate gain. 

3. It is not a parents’ school, as though 
the Lutheran school were purely 
an extension of the home. 
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On the contrary, the Lutheran 
school is a parochial school in the 
fullest sense of the word. It is a school 
established by a Christian congrega- 
tion (or Christian congregations) in 
the exercise of its Christian liberty 
because it believes as a matter of faith 
that it must seek most effectively to 
carry out the commission of the 
Church’s Head as expressed in Mat- 
thew 28:18-20. It arises from the per- 
suasion that as long as I am a Chris- 
tian I have the stewardship of Christ’s 
lambs on my conscience, and I must 
be concemed about bringing Christ 
into their lives. 

In this sense, the Lutheran school 
is a Christian community, where 
teacher and pupils seek to integrate 
Christ into their living and learning 
together. It is a gathering of royal 
priests who are learning how to “show 
forth the praises of Him who has 
called them cut of darkness into His 
marvelous light.” In this Christian 
community they learn both by hear- 
ing and by doing. 

The most important person in pub- 
lic relations in the Lutheran school is 
the Lutheran teacher. That being so, 
we now proceed to give some atten- 
tion to — 

Ill 
THE PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
IN THE LUTHERAN SCHOOL: 
THE LUTHERAN TEACHER 

The unique thing about the office 
of Public Relations Director in the 
Lutheran school is that this office 
exists by divine appointment. 

The Lutheran teacher has a two- 
fold appointment to this office. You, 
as a Lutheran teacher, have this ap- 
pointment, first and foremost, as a 
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Christian man or woman. God chose 
you to be His son or daughter in 
Christ so that you might be a witness 
to all men of the hope that is in you. 
He redeemed you with the blood of 
His Son and called you by His Spirit. 
In Holy Baptism, He made you a 
partaker of all the blessings of Christ’s 
redemption. At that great moment 
in your life, you died with Christ and 
rose with Him to a new life. Death 
is behind you now, and life with 
Christ is yours. You are an heir of 
God and joint-heir with Christ. You 
have received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby you cry, Abba, Father! You 
are no more a stranger and foreigner, 
but a fellow citizen with the saints 
and of the household of God. You 
are one of God’s chosen generation, 
a member of the royal priesthood, of 
His holy nation, of His peculiar 
people. You are a branch grafted to 
the living and life-giving Vine. You 
can shout with holy joy: “Behold, 
what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God!” (1 John 3:1). 

Truly you have been bought with 
a price for the purpose of glorifying 
God in your body and in your spirit, 
which are God’s. Christ has died and 
risen for you, that you might live unto 
Him who died for us and rose again. 

You are the elect, select, highly- 
favored people of God. God has ap- 
pointed you to the high position of 
public relations directors. You are 
here as Christians in the world to 
Proclaim the Redeemer! 

But you are twice-called people and 
have a double appointment to your 
office as public relations directors. 
God has separated you for the great 
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work of the ministry of the Word. 
Through your congregations, He 
tapped you on the shoulder and sum- 
moned you to “full-time” service in 
the Church by calling you into this 
ministry. By this divine call, He has 
placed you on a holy pedestal of lead- 
ership and holds you up before His 
flock as an example to follow. He 
commands His people to esteem you 
very highly in love for your work’s 
sake, to know you as one who is over 
them in the Lord, and to deal grate- 
fully with you as one of His anointed 
ones. 

If there is any person living on this 
earth who has strong reasons for over- 
flowing with gratitude for the un- 
speakable grace of God, it is you! 
Were it possible for angels to envy, 
well might they envy you in your 
holy calling! 

And why do you enjoy this double 
holy calling as Christians and as 
Christian teachers? 

St. Paul emphasizes that you were 
called to be God’s sons and daughters 
because He wanted it that way. “God 
hath called us with an holy calling, 
not according to our works, but ac- 
cording to His own purpose and 
grace’ (1 Tim. 1:9). 

Why has He separated me for the 
work of ministering to mankind with 
the Word of life? We can say with 
St. Paul: “I thank Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who hath enabled me, for that 
he counted me faithful, putting me 
into the ministry. And the grace of 
our Lord was exceeding abundant 
with faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus? (1 Tim: 1:12, 14). 

Wherever we go, we go as children 
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of God and called ambassadors for 
Christ. This is a twenty-four hours 
per day, seven days per week public 
relations office. Wherever we go, we 
go as representatives of Christ. In the 
classroom, on the playground, in the 
faculty meeting, parent-teacher gath- 
ering, Bible class, church service, 
teaching in the Sunday school, at 
home, visiting friends, traveling to 
and from school, on a civic committee, 
at the University — we are the Lord’s 
hands, voice, feet, heart, and eyes. 

There is no double standard of con- 
duct for Christians, and surely none 
for Christian teachers. And to the 
Christian teacher who demurs again 
and again to opportunities to serve 
God and man by the weak appeal: 
“This isn’t in my call,” one can only 
say: “In which call? Your call to be 
a Christian or your call to be a Chris- 
tian teacher? What is not in the sec- 
ond is surely in the first.” 

Three preachers were talking about 
their preferences for the different 
versions of the Bible. One insisted, 
“I like the King James version best 
because it is translated into simple 
beautiful English.” 

“I like the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion best because I believe that trans- 
lation comes nearest to the original 
Hebrew and Greek,” the second man 
said. 

Then he turned to the third man, 
who had been silent so far and asked, 
“Which version of the Bible do you 
prefer?” 

“T like my mother’s translation best. 
She translated it into life and it was 
the most convincing translation I ever 
saw” (The Christian Parent, Septem- 
ber 1958, p. 2). 
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Our calling is to be the most con- 
vincing translation of the Bible most 
people will ever see. As someone has 
aptly said, “More people read the 
Bible bound in shoe leather than they 
do the one bound in morocco.” 

“Ye are our epistles,” Paul said, 
“known and read of men.” 

We who have these divine appoint- 
ments as public relations directors are 
not left without a manual to guide us 
in our office. The source of informa- 
tion for public relations in our office 
is the Bible. 

An Indian, living in the high hills 
above Guatemala, said of his Spanish 
Bible: “I thought it was just a book — 
but it was a new life.” 

This Book of books is the chief 
public relations manual of the Lu- 
theran teacher. There are several 
good reasons for us as teachers to 
develop an at-home-ness in the Scrip- 
tures. 


1. Our life in Christ depends upon it, 
for it is through the reverential and 
believing use of the Scriptures that 
we are preserved steadfast in the 
one true faith. The devil is very 
busy. If we remember the failings 
of God’s leaders, Noah and Abra- 
ham and Moses and David and 
Peter, then we shall take heed and 
take unto ourselves the whole ar- 
mor of God. We will be concerned 
that we have a firm grip on the 
sword of the Spirit. Paul’s pen- 
etrating warning was written for 
our learning: “I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection: 
lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway” (1 Cor. 
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9:27). The lesson is very plain: 
“Take heed unto thyself!” 


2. There is a great need for every Lu- 
theran teacher to understand the 
importance of “majoring in the- 
ology.” This is not a “major” for 
Lutheran pastors and a “minor” at 
best for Lutheran teachers. This 
is the Book by which we test all 
other books. It is the wisdom 
which confounds the wise of this 
world, but by which we keep our- 
selves from becoming confused and 
deluded. There remains the con- 
stant necessity in our profession of 
“proving (testing) all things” by 
the Scriptures. This is particularly 
needed in the realm of educational 
philosophy. The greatest menace 
in a Lutheran school is not the 
“ham” psychologist or the “psy- 
choscandalizing” psychiatrist. Such 
teachers in elementary schools nor- 
mally talk in the stratosphere while 
the pupils remains in the atmos- 
phere. The real menace is the 
“ham theologian,” who starves the 
souls of the lambs before him and 
his own in the process, and from 
whose tutelage emerge precious 
lambs whose faith is feeble, whose 
hope is dim, and whose consolation 
is small. The road to educational 
leadership must be traveled with 
God’s Word as the searchlight that 
points the way. 

We commend in the warmest words 
we can muster from a warm heart for 
Lutheran teachers those teachers who 
insist upon some Scriptural study at 
the conferences. Their public rela- 
tions program will be a program 
which unfolds under the gracious 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
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And while we are at it, permit us 
to put in an earnest word for a study 
of the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church. They are priceless in their 
worth for any Lutheran educator. The 
time you spend studying them will 
help you in your distinctive public 
relations program, and will confirm 
in you the solid conviction that you 
have something indispensable for the 
area in which God has permitted you 
to serve. 

This business of living in the Scrip- 
tures is completely essential for main- 
taining effective public relations with 
people. And it is people who count 
in public relations, for it is to them 
that we are to proclaim the Redeemer! 

We teachers are accustomed to give 
some attention to a pupil’s IQ. In 
public relations, your PQ (personality 
Quotient) is much more important 
than your IQ. How is your PQ? 

Industrial research seems to in- 
dicate that most people who fail in 
their jobs do not fail because of a 
lack of know-how. It seems their IQ 
is satisfactory. It’s their PQ that gives 
them trouble. : 

It would seem that your PQ will 
indicate quite well how effective you 
will be as. public relations director in 
the Lutheran school. Many of us don’t 
measure up to maximum effectiveness 
in Lutheran public relations because 
of our inability to “get along” with 
people in the Christian sense of the 
expression. 

Let’s take a look at the most im- 
portant people we know; let’s look at 
ourselves. What are the character 
traits that appeal to you in another 
person (e.g., honesty, faithfulness, 
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humility, kindness, patience, sym- 
pathy, etc.)P An honest evaluation 
of personality traits that we consider 
essential to a well-rounded personal- 
ity are the very traits which Scripture 
calls “graces” or “fruits of the Spirit.” 
(Cf. Galatians 4:22, 28; 2 Peter 1:5-7; 
James 3:17.) 

These very traits or graces are avail- 
able as gifts of the Holy Spirit to 
those who earnestly and prayerfully 
seek them! But we shall need to re- 
member the sage advice of Elijah 
Brown: “If a man’s praying for a corn 
crop, God expects to hear him say 
‘Amen’ to it with a hoe!” Personality 
development needs to have two work- 
men involved: God and you! 

The Lutheran teacher is to proclaim 
the Redeemer every day to his pupils, 
fellow teachers, parents, members of 
his congregation, his family, the com- 
munity. He will teach something by 
what he says, more by what he does, 
but most by what he is. The more 
clearly we reflect our Lord in our life 
and relations with people, the more 
effective will be our public relations. 

This obviously is a work for saints. 
And such we are as the people of 
God. God chooses to apply this term 
to us — Saints of God! 

A little girl, for the first time in her 
life, visited one of the large cathedrals 
in a big city and she saw the mag- 
nificent stained-glass windows with 
the golden sun pouring through the 
colored glass. The child admired them 
and noticing the figures on the glass 
windows, asked, “Auntie, who are the 
people on the beautiful windows?” 


“They are the saints,” her aunt told 
her. 
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“Oh,” the child exclaimed, “now I 
know what saints are. They are the 
people who let the light shine 
through!” 

Teacher, you are a saint. Your job 
is to let the Light shine through, to 
every person you meet every day. 

That calls for an abundance of the 
greatest of Christian graces, the grace 
of charity, of love. To “love” only 
such people as give us pleasure 
through their association is but the 
“love” of men and selfishness in dis- 
guise. But we love in a way that we 
ourselves cannot rationalize, for we 
have been the objects of the unspeak- 
able love of God in Christ. We live 
beneath the Cross, and looking up to 
Him we say to the world: “He loved 
me and gave Himself for me.” Come, 
and I will love you with the love of 
the Lover of my soul! 


1M 

Much of the success in public rela- 
tions for the Lutheran school will 
depend upon the public relations di- 
rector: The Lutheran teacher. His 
personal and professional attitudes 
and conduct will go a long way to 
identify the Lutheran school as a 
Christ-centered institution. But some- 
thing has to develop in the school 
curriculum which will give the un- 
mistakable impression that the Lu- 
theran school’s distinctiveness lies in 
this, that it proclaims the Redeemer. 

We are persuaded that a good prod- 
uct of the Lutheran school is the best 
public relations “device” in a Lu- 
theran public relations program. For 
this reason we devote the concluding 
chapter of our presentation to the 
decisive factor — 
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BUILDING A CHRIST-CENTERED 
CURRICULUM IN A CHILD- 
CENTERED SCHOOL: AN ESSENTIAL 
AND PRACTICAL APPROACH 
TO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN THE LUTHERAN SCHOOL 

A visitor to the Southland stopped 
for water at a run-down house, and 
met a barefoot man, leaning on a 
rickety fence, gazing across a field of 
weeds. He said to his new acquaint- 
ance: “How's your cotton?” 

“I didn’t plant none ’cause I was 
afraid the boll wevil might be bad,” 
said our character. 

“How's your corn?” was the visitor's 
second cheery query. 

“Didn't plant no corn neither, ’cause 
I didn’t know if we'd get rain.” 

By this time the visitor was finding 
himself in a new world, but persisted 
with, “Well, what about your sweet 
potatoes?” 

“Well now, stranger,” he replied, 
“I didn’t plant nothin’. I just played 
it safe.” 

Playing it safe in building a cur- 
riculum for the Lutheran school is 
bad business. It may very likely mean 
doing nothing but giving lip service 
to the cause of Christian education. 
Sound curriculum building is hard 
work and strains every mental and 
spiritual resource at our disposal. And 
we are flesh and blood, with the 
result that we may be too easily dis- 
posed to become barefooted ped- 
agogues who harvest a crop of weeds. 
And such a harvest is poor public 
relations, because Christ looks for 
fruit, and so do our publics. 

We have said that a Lutheran 
school is distinctive. It proposes to 
offer a thoroughly Christian educa- 
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tion — Christ-centered, Bible-based, 
and life-directed. It professes to in- 
tegrate Christ into every area of 
school life. It claims a right to exist- 
ence and to sacrificial support from 
the people of God on the premise 
that it affords a total education for 
the whole Christian boy and girl. It 
asks non-Lutherans to believe that in 
the Lutheran school the educational 
process is so completely unique that 
it offers something which no other 
school can do. We steadfastly assert 
that the Lutheran school is not reli- 
gion plus the 3 1’s, but the big R (the 
Redeemer) in all the three little r’s. 
We are persuaded that also the prod- 
uct of a Lutheran school is distinctive, 
because the child has been the ben- 
eficiary of a distinctive education in 
a distinctive school of a distinctive 
Church. 

Well, now, let us bring our public 
relations down to earth and prove it! 
Only recently we as a church body 
graduated from the nursery school of 
isolationism. Today we are enrolled 
in the kindergarten of the American 
educational scene. People are asking 
questions about us, and we owe them 
some truthful answers. Our members 
are asking some “why’s,” and this is 
one sure way for them to become 
wise. Our debt is a straightforward 
answer. 

Much of what follows will be earth- 
bound until you thoughtfully give it 
wings. Let us ask ourselves some 
questions and give our souls a thor- 
ough vacuuming. 

What place does the Redeemer 
hold in the teaching of the social 
studies in your school? How is Jesus 
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integrated into your physical educa- 
tion program? Is the teaching of the 
Bible Christ-centered and richly evan- 
gelicalP Is God an appendage or the 
Heart of your science program? 

But we are getting ahead of our- 
selves. A curriculum is only what 
the word indicates: the course along 
which we run to achieve our goal. 
To build a Christ-centered curriculum 
requires first to establish Christ-ap- 
proved aims. What are the aims of 
your school? Who developed them? 
Did your pastor work with the faculty 
in developing the broad objectives of 
the school? Where did the local board 
for parish education fit in? Have you 
put these objectives down in hard, 
indelible print where others may see 
and read? Have you written them 
with pain so that your publics may 
read with ease? Does every member 
of your faculty know what your Lu- 
theran school is trying to achieve for 
God and man? Does your congrega- 
tion know the objectives of its school? 
If you were asked to give a concise 
statement of objectives for your Lu- 
theran school, would you only stutter, 
utter a few pious platitudes, or would 
you be ready to present a sound rea- 
son for your claims to distinctiveness? 

These questions are not meant to 
embarrass, but to cause us to probe 
our souls for an answer. For we 
cannot build a curriculum and run a 
course toward a goal until the goals 
are clearly fixed in our minds. 


Are we striving to — 

a. nurture the faith-life of the chil- 
dren of God; 

b. develop facility with the Sword 
of the Spirit; 
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c. indoctrinate our pupils in the 

sacred teachings of Holy Writ; 

d. provide for opportunities to 

practice Christian living; 

e. strengthen the home; 

f. develop Christian citizenship 
through a double yet not divisive 
loyalty; 

. develop skills which are habit- 
uated to the ideal of service; 
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h. provide opportunity to grow in 
the grace of witnessing for 
Christ? 


What are our aims? Are we striv- 
ing to — 

a. protect our pupils from the 
temptations of a secular educa- 
tion; 

b. prepare them for communicant 
membership in the Lutheran 
Church; 

c. teach them the art of living 
every day in the shadow of 
eternity? 

We do not say that these are to be 
your school’s objectives, but we are 
asking what they are. Only when they 
are defined are we fully prepared 
to launch out into the deep and let 
down our nets for a draught. We will 
not, I assure you, toil all the night 
and catch nothing. 

Then building a Christ-centered 
curriculum will take on a sanctified 
meaning and thrilling purpose. Then 
you as a Christ-called teacher will 
tackle curriculum building with a holy 
zeal. This must be done if we are to 
proclaim the Redeemer through the 
curriculum of the Lutheran school. 

If you are a parent sending your 
children to a Lutheran school, would 
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you agree that you might ask some- 
thing like this of your children’s 
teacher? 

I want someone to teach my chil- 
dren mathematics who will not forget 
to suggest to them two dimensions 
that are frequently forgotten — the 
brevity of time and the length of 
eternity. 

I want someone to teach my chil- 
dren botany who knows how to an- 
alyze and classify flowers, and yet I 
want him by precept and example to 
point them to One who said, “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field.” 

I want someone to teach my chil- 
dren astronomy who will not hesitate 
to tell them, “The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” 

I want someone to teach my chil- 
dren composition who knows correct 
language, but one, too, who knows 
and serves Him who “spake as never 
man spake.” 

I want someone to teach my chil- 
dren biology who would not think it 
out of place to quietly, sincerely re- 
mind them that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin.” 

I want someone to teach my child 
music who knows the beauty of being 
in tune with God, and who knows 
how to sing and make melody in his 
heart unto the Lord. 

I want someone to teach my child 
the joys of being Christ’s very own, 
whose soul is filled with the joy of his 
own. salvation. 

This can be done in your school, 
and you can say to such a parent: 
This is our purpose — so help us, God, 
and — so help us, father and mother! 

Such conscientious curriculum 
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building has far-reaching implications 
for public relations. What a thrill for 
the Lutheran teacher who observes 
the pupils of his school proving them- 
selves as “doers of the Word.” There 
is no higher earthly reward for the 
Lutheran teacher than to have some- 
one say of the graduates of his school, 
“Your children are different!” 

Ultimately, our purpose in an in- 
ternal public relations program is to 
reach out into the world through our 
children. We seek to multiply in 
them our holy aim of proclaiming the 
Redeemer. They are our final ev- 
idence of God’s certification of our 
schools. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” Jesus once said of the 
teachings of false and good prophets 
alike. By our fruits, our pupils, will 
our publics know us. Will they by 
what our pupils confess also come to 
know Christ, and like the Jewish 
leaders in the early Church, take no- 
tice of John in Grade 3 and Peter in 
Grade 7 and conclude “that they had 
been with Jesus?” 

Will they see Christ in our chil- 
dren? This is what counts in public 
relations. 

To achieve the highest and best in 
public relations is not within the 
reach of men whose trust is not in 
God, but in gadgets. In our organiza- 
tion for public relations, as in me- 
chanics, the power to keep the engine 


going must be sought outside the 
machinery. Our power lies in Him 
who said: “All power is given unto 
Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world. Amen.” 
With such a power at work in us, we 
can approach public relations (Pro- 
claim the Redeemer) with thankful 
prayer, deliberate effort, and with 
substantial optimism. No one can be 
downcast when upheld by His ever- 
lasting arms. 

For such a time as this the Re- 
deemer needs redeemed men and 
women to relate Christ to their pub- 
lics. In our world crisis, this is no 
time for us to sit in high places and 
bay at the moon like disconsolate 
dogs. Men have mastered atomic 
fission, but no man, nothing, can sep- 
arate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. And to 
us men and women who know this 
love which passes knowledge, is given 
the holy privilege of proclaiming the 
Redeemer! This is such a noble trust 
that the PR of Public Relations be- 
comes the Te Deum of the thankful 
heart which says: “Praise the Re- 
deemer!” 


OBJECTIVES or EpucaTion. — We ask at least four things of education today. 
First, we wish it to eet our cultural heritage and to instruct our children 


in their past; second 


> 


we want it to train them to live successfully and effec- 


tively in the world today, and this I presume must include the courage to face 
an uncertain and dangerous future; thirdly, we want them to be able to work 
for the improvement not only of their own lot but of their country and the 
world; and, finally, we want to train young people to be able to create whole- 
some relationships with others and to behave in a humane manner. 
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Valentines or No Valentines 
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Let's think together for a little 
while on this topic, and then decide. 

Children do look forward to special 
days and to the pleasure they get 
from preparing for them. Of course, 
with other units and projects in the 
making, no teacher wants to place 
too much emphasis on valentines as 
such, on just the bringing and ex- 
changing of “bought” valentines 
among the children, and also ofttimes 
with the teacher. This activity can 
well be carried on outside the class- 
room or during free time. 

However, the appearance of Feb- 
ruary on the classroom calendar seems 
to be a signal to get started on some 
kind of activity. Perhaps, since val- 
entines are in the air, or at least in 
the desks of many, it may be wise to 
direct a well-planned activity which 
will not only afford pleasure, but will 
have some learning value connected 
with it. 

Children are creative, and they like 
to be creative. Perhaps just letting 
them design their valentines would 
bring forth some of this creativeness 
in the more or less timid children. Let 


Names for Valentines 


Bobby Herby Anne 
Kathy Dickie Sue 


Stevie Mark Mary 


Jo-Vo don Bill 
Matt David dune 


them create! Unhappy would be the 
group of children if only ready-made 
valentines would be exchanged, and 
patterns would be the only media for 
creation and experimentation! 


Even the youngest children will 
find joy in cutting hearts from folding 
their paper double and cutting one 
half of the heart. An arrow with a 
fringed edge can be stuck through it. 
This, if done alone, is quite an accom- 
plishment for a small child. 

Paper, paste, and scissors are the 
most needed tools for almost any 
project. With them children can work 
and play, learn and enjoy. 

By this time of the school year the 
first graders can write or manuscript 
their names and those of their friends. 
So why not correlate a language les- 
son with the making of valentines? 


To Herb 
From Pat 
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To make this function smoothly, print 
the children’s names and duplicate 
the list so that each child may have 
one of his own. Hand this list to the 


children and direct them to address 
their own valentines. Allow several 
days for this assignment so that not 
too much “home-work” will be done 
in one evening. Show them a sample 
of how it is to be done, and the chil- 
dren will enjoy the task immensely. 

At this time it may be well to warn 
against buying or giving expensive 
valentines, perhaps to a chosen few. 
Encourage homemade ones or cheap 
ones, one for each child. After the 
children have written their own val- 
entines, they can more easily mail and 
distribute them, since the names are 
familiar to them. 

Another way in which to correlate 
language experience is to give each 
child a two-cent postcard on which 
he is to draw a heart with red crayon 
and print “I LOVE YOU” in the 
heart. These are mailed to their 
mothers and fathers. 


1 love you, Mother, 
And Jesus does, too, 
I pray for His blessing 
On alll that 
you do, 
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I made this 
Valentine for you, 
Because I think 
a lot of 
youl 
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For the smaller children the teacher 
or some upper-grade children will 
have to address the cards. The upper 
primary pupils can address their own. 
When the cards are ready, the chil- 
dren enjoy the walk to the mailbox 
to mail their very own valentines. 

Since children will make valentines, 
and will write verses of all kinds on 
them, it is well to show them which 
are appropriate poems and which are 
not good choices. Guidance in this 
will also help children select proper 
and fitting verses to write into auto- 
graph books. A teacher can give some 
suggestions, and then guide those who 
make up their own. 

Now since we have the valentines, 
how shall we distribute them? There 
are many ways. Perhaps the most 
popular one is a valentine box (made 
and decorated by the children, not 
by the teacher) into which the chil- 
dren stick their valentines and wait 
for the big distribution (which few 
teachers survive without a headache). 
A postman and helpers are real as- 
sistants at this time, provided they 
can all read well. 

Some teachers have found it a time- 
saver to set up a post office or a 
shelf with pigeonholes, one for each 
child. Shoe boxes serve this purpose 
also. Each child brings an empty one 


My little hand 


Some work cando 


And it can write 
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from home, and they are placed 
around the room. 

Probably the most practical way is 
to have each child decorate a paper 
bag of good size and put his or her 
name on it with a dark crayon. Hang 


| Mait Your VAtentines HERE 


these bags around the room or at the 
children’s desks. As the children ad- 
dress their own valentines, they can 
then drop them directly into the chil- 
dren’s bags. Allow two or three days, 
during free-time periods, for this ac- 
tivity so that none need feel rushed. 
Each child can then take his bag with 
valentines and enjoy them in an or- 
derly yet fun-loving way. 


Should a teacher wish to use this 
occasion for a gift for mother or for 
some hospital patients, a few sugges- 
tions will be given. Some of these, 
adapted, of course, to the proper age 
group, may inspire teachers and chil- 
dren to better creations. 


VALENTINES OR NO VALENTINES 


— 


I LOVE You 


A cut-out tracing of the child’s 
hand is placed on construction paper 
pinned on an easel or board, and the 
teacher sprays over it with a spatter 
ink gun. Glass may be put over the 


picture and edged with mystic tape. 
This makes a lovely permanent gift. 

An empty glass jar covered first 
with a thin layer of putty and then 
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decorated with colored fish bowl 
stones makes a pretty vase. 


The Valentine Man. Use pipe 


cleaners for the body skeleton and | 


cut paper hearts for head, body, and 
hands. 


Basket or Bookmark. Cut out two 
patterns —one red and one white 
paper. Fold on dotted lines. Cut slits 
on solid lines. Make these large or 
small, as desired. 


Fold papers over on dotted lines. 
Hold the red strip together and slip 
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the upper section (A) through sec- 
tion 1 of the white piece. Then open 
the red section and slip section 2 of 
the white piece through the red (A). 


Reverse the method for the second 
red section (B). (Open B over 1 and 
then slip it through 2.) 


Piain TALK. — To an acquaintance, J. P. Gulliver, who was surprised by 
the lucidity and simplicity of his speeches, Abraham Lincoln said: 
“I never went to school more than six months in my life, but I can say 


this: that among my earliest recollections I remember how, when a mere child, 
I used to get irritated when anybody talked to me in a way I could not under- 
stand. I do not think I ever got angry at anything else in my life; but that 
akg disturbed my temper, and has ever since. I can remember going to 
my little bedroom, after hearing the neighbors talk of an evening with my 
father, and spending no small part of the night walking up and down trying 
to make out what was the exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark sayings. 

“I could not sleep, although I tried to, when I got on such a hunt for an 
idea until I had caught it; and when I thought I had got it, I was not satisfied 
until I had repeated it over and over; until I had put it in language plain 
enough, as I thought, for any boy I knew to comprehend. This was a kind of 
passion with me, and it has stuck by me; for I am never easy now, when I am 
ae a thought, till I have bounded it north and bounded it south, and 
bounded it east and bounded it west. Perhaps that accounts for the character- 
istic you observe in my speeches.” — The Lincoln Treasury, compiled by C. T. 
HARNSBERGER. 


WELL SPOKEN. — It takes a pound of instruction to produce an ounce of 
assimilation. — IsoLina RiBERIO FLORES. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tueo. G. STELZER 


Goals in School Music and How to Measure Them 


Goals, aims, and objectives in 
school music may well be stated in 
terms of given abilities to be achieved. 
Whether these abilities consist of un- 
derstandings, attitudes, or skills, or 
composites thereof is an important 
problem for each teacher to solve as 
methods of teaching are selected. 
Moreover, as each ability is clearly 
understood, effective procedures for 
measurement may be devised. It is 
the purpose of this article to isolate a 
dozen primary goals and ways to 
measure them. It is, furthermore, 
suggested that these goals may be 
regarded as a graduated scale of prog- 
ress. While success in one of these 
abilities invites progress toward the 
next higher in the scale, failure in a 
given ability indicates the need for 
greater mastery of a lower goal. 

Singing has been found to be a 
sound basis for building other musical 
attainments in instrumental develop- 
ment. In general, however, these goals 
are basic to all musical development. 
Teachers will do well to think of the 
entire musical growth of the child in 
terms of such development of abil- 
ities, each of which paving the way 
for the other. Frequently, the action 
patterns used in teaching will serve 
also as measurement of that ability. 

Goal 1: To sustain a tone. This 
fundamental ability can best be at- 
tained by suggesting a hum like that 
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of an airplane, a siren, or a bee. The 
imitation of any sound that is sus- 
tained may serve as a teaching or 
measuring device. A playful approach 
is most likely to bring about success. 
However obvious the attainment of 
this skill may seem, it is pathetic to 
observe the number of teachers who 
neglect this phase of the child’s mu- 
sical development vocally and instru- 
mentally. 

Goal 2: To move a tone. In this 
step there is utter freedom in releas- 
ing any tone or series of tones. Chil- 
dren may freely imitate animals, a 
cow or a mouse, a bird or a siren, in 
attaining this ability. Visual rep- 
resentation may help by swinging the 
arm or drawing a curved line on the 
board. Slight pressure on the abdom- 
inal muscles usually suggests the up- 
ward movement in a sustained tone. 
This practice must be continued until 
the child is able to move a tone up 
or down at will. 

Goal 8: To match a tone. In the 
preceding goals it was not necessary 
for the child to have the same pitch 
as given in the model. In matching 
a tone, however, the aim is to develop 
pitch discrimination and to sing the 
same tone as given in the model. 
A hide-and-seek game will usually 
prove very interesting. The teacher 
sustains a tone and invites the chil- 
dren to find the same tone. Other 
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children sustain tones to be found by 
their friends. In this manner each 
child has an opportunity to develop 
pitch discrimination in matching 
tones. Should one child fail to find 
tones given by others, this child 
should be asked to sustain any tone 
to be matched by others of the group. 
In this manner the likeness of pitch 
will be understood. Sliding into pitch 
gradually is a good procedure to de- 
velop insight in this ability. One may 
tune a violin, organ pipe, or willow 
whistle to demonstrate the idea of 
being in tune. The test, of course, is 
to match a tone. 

Goal 4: To match or repeat a mo- 
tive. A motive consists of two or more 
tones. It has both pitch and rhythm. 
To match or repeat motives can be 
much fun. A wide-awake teacher will 
make it a game of continual surprises. 
The brevity is in agreement with the 
usual memory span. The rhythmic 
and melodic variation holds the in- 
terest. The inventive teacher will hold 
the motive well within the ability of 
the children and gradually invite 
them to take the lead. Then each 
child will present a motive to be re- 
peated by the group. The test re- 
quires a successful response to a given 
motive. 


Goal 5: To sing back a phrase. Let 
us think of a phrase of four meas- 
ures. Make up your own words and 
melody. Begin with simple rhythm. 
Teachers need to appreciate beauty 
and simplicity. As children gain in 
pitch discrimination and rhythmic 
responses, the problem in the phrase 
may be more involved. We stay with 
the phrase because we wish to avoid 
failure. More children are led to 
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believe that they cannot sing or are 
unmusical by impatient teachers than 
by hereditary causes. There will be 
opportunity to allow some child to 
invent a thrilling phrase as a chal- 
lenge to some other gifted child, but 
we are careful not to discourage. 
Therefore, the successful repeating of 
a simple phrase constitutes a satisfac- 
tory response to the test. 

Goal 6: To sing a rote song. While 
some short rote songs consist of one 
phrase only, they are generally ex- 
tended to two phrases in an antece- 
dent-consequent relationship. Short 
rote songs that are within the easy 
memory span of the children may be 
presented by the whole-song method. 
If the children are unable to respond 
correctly, it is wise to sing one phrase 
at a time. Furthermore, a given mo- 
tive in a song may be difficult. In 
such a case, that motive is presented. 
A single tone, out of range, may prove 
a stumbling-block to be avoided. 
Since this goal is a composite of the 
three preceding, we may well be 
alerted to unexpected difficulties in 
any new rote song. When such a 
problem arises, we present that tone, 
motive, or phrase slowly and clearly 
until success is achieved or until it 
becomes obvious that we have chosen 
a song which is too difficult for the 
present. The successful singing of a 
rote song constitutes a true measure 
of achievement. 

Goal 7: To master the usual rhyth- 
mic patterns and keys in a variety of 
rote songs. Duple or triple rhythms 
in quarter notes, or quarters and 
halves, are followed by the divided 
beat of two eighths paired with a 
quarter. Then the dotted quarter fol- 
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lowed by an eighth is introduced. 
Dotted eighths with sixteenths, trip- 
lets, and composite rhythms should 
occur in settings suggested by the 
text. When words and music are well 
mated, rhythmic patterns are easily 
taught. It is suggested that the num- 
ber of rote songs in this group run 
from 50 to 200. This rote vocabulary 
is usually attained in the kindergarten 
and the first grade. The attainment 
of these seven goals is important 
enough to warrant time in grades two 
and three for further teaching and 
checking towards mastery. The pa- 
tient stimulation toward the attain- 
ment of these goals is the challenge 
and privilege of the primary teacher. 
Musical America is hopefully watch- 
ing and waiting. 

Goal 8: To recognize these rhyth- 
mic patterns in notation. The final 
goals in this array of a dozen deal 
with problems in reading of the mu- 
sical score. It may occur to some that 
these problems are best treated as 
a whole in a song setting. There is 
no essential difference of opinion in 
this view. The isolation of these goals 
into their component parts serves well 
in the processes of teaching and meas- 
uring for learning. It is well, there- 
fore, to think of the notation of 
rhythm as an isolated factor in note 
reading. This easily applies to tap- 
ping, to the rhythm band, or to the 
drum. The inventive teacher can 
readily write the notation of various 
phrases in the order of their occur- 
rence under Goal 7. The important 
point is to bring about clear associa- 
tions between the rhythmic time val- 
ues of the song and of the notation 


presented. No staff is needed. Meas-. 
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ure bars will be added as progress is 
made. Soon decided rhythmic pat- 
terns will emerge. At this time it 
may be discovered that music has 
form. To find that two measures plus 
two measures equal a four-measure 
phrase will prove to be an interest- 
ing discovery in the realm of “arith- 
music.” * 

Goal 9: To recognize the notation 
of the tonic triad as do-mi-so. The 
tonic triad occurs so frequently in 
rote songs, hymns, and chorales that 
the motive do-mi-so can easily be se- 
lected for notation. Since the entire 
structure of note reading is based and 
anchored on the assimilation of the 
tonic major triad, it is proper to set 
up this thorough familiarity with do- 
mi-so as a fundamental concept in 
music imagery, both aural and visual. 
These three notes constitute the rest 
tones in the major tonality into which 
the active tones are drawn by the law 
of melody. Unless these rest tones are 
well established, aurally and visually, 
the reader is lost in an array of mean- 
ingless musical symbols. Mastery of 
this goal invites progress in reading 
music, in singing, playing the har- 
monica and greater musical instru- 
ments. There is a triple relationship 
of saying, singing, and writing in 
measuring this ability. One stimulus 
may have two responses. The written 
notation calls for saying the syllables 
and for singing the intervals. The 
spoken syllables call for the response 
of singing and writing. Sounding the 
three tones of the triad calls for nam- 

* Mrs. Walter H. Hinck. “Arithmusic,” 


a minor research paper (University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 1943). 
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ing the syllables and writing the notes 
on a staff. Finally, the order of pre- 
sentation may be varied: do-mi-so; 
do-so-mi; mi-so-do; mi-do-so; so-do- 
mi; so-mi-do. 

Goal 10: To recognize the notation 
of the pitch patterns la-so, fa-mi, 
re-do, ti-do. Since the tonic triad, 
containing the rest tones, is estab- 
lished, it is easy but necessary to link 
aurally each active tone to its nearest 
rest tone. The eyes and ears perceive 
this nearness and our very expecta- 


tions, melodically speaking, are satis- 


fied. The pitch of a given active tone 
is derived from the aural imagery of 
its nearest rest tone. Therefore, it is 
important that a given rest tone can 
be auralized, imaged, mentally heard, 
without sounding it. Then the attack 
on the active tone may be expected 
to be accurate and firm. The test is 
performed after the tonic triad is 
aurally established. After this rela- 
tionship is mastered, the chordal re- 
lationship of the active tones may be 
introduced as it is in the “draw” of 
the harmonica: ti-re-fa-la-so; la-fa-re- 
ti-do; or fa-la-ti-re-do. 

Goal 11: To recognize variables in 
the notation of pitch and rhythm 
when “do” is on a line. This relates 
to the common “rote-to-note” process. 
Familiar rote songs are used in the 
presentation of each new pattern of 
pitch and of rhythm. When neces- 
sary, the phrasewise presentation is 
used in preference to the whole-song 
method. It is a good practice to pre- 
sent the song using so-fa syllables by 
rote before going to the visual pre- 
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sentation of the notation. The simul- 
taneous presentation of syllables and 
notes can also be done successfully. 
The teacher will need to judge the 
attention and ability of the children. 
The goal, however, is the same. Fur- 
thermore, the rule for finding “do” 
must be included in this goal. Right- 
hand sharp is “ti” and right-hand flat 
is “fa” always. No sharp or flat indi- 
cates that “do” is in the third space 
or on the first added line below the 
staff. Since this goal is a composite 
of previous learnings, it is important 
that its development is undertaken 
very carefully and slowly. 

Goal 12: To recognize variables in 
the notation of pitch and rhythm 
when “do” is in a space. Readers 
need to be made aware of the fact 
that the tonic triad assembles itself 
either on lines or in spaces. Once “do” 
is located, “mi” and “so” lie vertically 
above. While this seems so obvious 
to experienced readers, the novice 
needs overt guidance. One of the joys 
of teaching is the rediscovery of old 
facts with the children as though we, 
too, found out for the first time. The 
attainment of this goal, integrated 
with those preceding, will enrich the 
lives of the children. Grades Two and 
Three assume the chief responsibility 
in attaining goals 8 to 12. The follow- 
ing grades develop greater facility in 
note reading, applied to part singing, 
but the basis should be laid early. 
Then we can look forward to a mu- 
sical America and a singing Lutheran 
Church. “O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord, 


Or Grocraruy. — Illiteracy in science and technology is much less danger- 
ous for the citizens of a democracy than illiteracy in history or politics or 
morality. —C. W. DreKrewrer, in The Saturday Review. 
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A Look at the Manuscripts. — The 
preface of the forthcoming monograph (to 
be published in April) on professional 
competence offers some food for thought: 

There is a growing awareness in many 
circles today that our society is treading 
a precarious path. Some groups have 
sensed an imbalance within their organi- 
zational structures and have taken varied 
steps to alleviate the symptoms. It seems 
of little moment whether the group is 
local (i. e., a PTA, a businessmen’s club, or 
a church-related organization) or national in 
scope. The fact remains that there is grave 
danger in organization, which seems to be 
the order of the day. 

Even in our country, where the indi- 
vidual citizen enjoys as much, if not more, 
respect as do others anywhere else in the 
world, an insidious and growing imper- 
sonality has all but made the idea of the 
intrinsic worth of the human personality 
a hollow mockery. Many people today, 
whether within or outside of the Church, 
are debilitated, and what little vitality they 
may muster on occasion must be expended 
unraveling seemingly endless amounts of 
organizational red tape. We have fallen 
prey to an idea which can be demonstrated 
logically as long as we desist from question- 
ing the validity of its premises. An organiza- 
tion, and the Church is no exception, can 
be a vital force and it can accomplish much 
if it represents a collection, a summation of 
individual vitalities. | Unfortunately, or- 
ganization is all too often thought of as a 
substitute for these individual, rigorous 
personalities. This is the modern dilemma: 
excessive organizational activity for its own 
sake. Whenever the individual fails because 
his psychological metabolism is in very real 
imbalance, the trend is not to assist him 
in the direction of more mature human 
stature, but to create an office, replete with 
swivel chair and telephone, and trust that 
these surroundings will be more conducive 
to successful behavior. 

The L.E.A. has in its past two con- 
ventions specifically directed the attention 
of each of its members to the state of his 
own Christian maturity. The association 
deems it important that its members, who 
constitute a large segment of the profes- 
sional personnel of our Church, are in vital 
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communion with the source of their 
strength, so that they might be people of 
vision, the leaven that might truly pervade 
the group in which they are found, cities 
set on hills... . 

The essayists, whose discussions follow 
below as the body of this monograph, have 
endeavored to break through organiza- 
tional superstructure and address them- 
selves to the individual member of the 
profession. The reader must evaluate their 
message in terms of his personal convictions. 
In the final analysis, Christianity is a pro- 
cess of becoming rather than a state of 
being, a vital, individual experience in re- 
lationship with a personal God, not a 
nebulous, intellectualized statement of com- 
mon objectives. It is the purpose of this 
monograph to explore some aspects of the 
problem of development into the stature of 
Christ. It is the conviction of the writer that 
the future efforts of the L. E. A., or any other 
organization within the Church, will reflect 
the degree to which true Christian stature 
characterizes each individual member of 

ARMIN GRAMS 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
De Paul University 

Additional Service Rendered. — We are 
happy to report that Mr. Arnold C. Erxleben, 
former president of the L. E. A., now serv- 
ing as Executive Secretary of Parish Educa- 
tion in the Kansas District, has accepted 
the invitation to serve as chairman of the 
L. E. A. Constitution Committee. This 
committee, made up of L. E. A. members 
in the Wichita area, will review the old 
constitution and make revision recom- 
mendations to the members of the associa- 
tion by May 1. The committee report will 
be subject to final approval at the 1954 
St. Louis convention. 


Financial Picture. — Here’s a_ report 
from Treasurer Armin Meyermann as of 
December 31, 1958. 


the group. 


Generalaitund (m2 eee $4,346.38 
Drinking ove Pie $2,523.96 
Reserve hundee ee 292.42 
Pee te hanes ee OO.0D 
Life Membership Reserve -......-. 807.30 
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Let’s not let down on our efforts. The 
printing bill for the next 12-month period 
will amount to approximately $3,500. 

The Parent Teacher League. — The 
Membership and Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the P.T.L. Council (Rev. Wal- 
ter Maas, Mrs. Marie Stelter, and Mrs. Lucy 
Boehne) issue the following report: 

In order to solve the immediate need for 
an answer to the many questions sent in 
by various interested P.T.L. groups, a 
temporary brochure, together with a mem- 
bership application, is to be prepared by 
the committee and mailed along with a 
personal reply to all inquiring parties. 

Meanwhile the temporary brochure is 
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to be set up in a permanent and attractive 
form. After being submitted by mail for 
final approval to the P. T. L. Council, it is 
to be published in sufficient quantity to cir- 
cularize all congregations, both those having 
elementary schools and those having Sun- 
day schools. In addition to this brochure, 
a letter from Mrs. Stelter (brochure No. 2: 
“Why We Need a Parent-Teacher Group 
in the Congregation”) and a P. T. L. mem- 
bership application blank will complete the 
mailing for the membership campaign to 
be launched soon after January 1. 

Notice: Address all P.T.L. correspond- 
ence to Parent Teacher League, 7400 
Augusta Street, River Forest, Ill. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SAID: 


— TI like to see a man proud of the place in which he lives. I like to see 
a man live in it so that his place will be proud of him. 


— We must not promise what we ought not, lest we be called on to 


perform what we cannot. 


— He who moulds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes and pronounces decisions. He makes the statutes and decisions pos- 


sible or impossible to be executed. 


—A man has not the time to spend half his life in quarrels. If any 
man ceases to attack me, I never remember the past against him. 

— A capacity and taste for reading gives access to whatever has already 
been discovered by others. It is the key, or one of the keys, to the already 
solved problems. And not only so; it gives a relish and facility for success- 


fully pursuing the unsolved ones. 


— It is better to remain silent and be thought a fool than to speak out 


and remove all doubt. 


—Men should utter nothing for which they would not willingly be 


responsible through time and eternity. 


—I believe we need nothing so much as to get rid of unjust suspicions 


of one another. 


— Versatility is an injurious possession, since it never can be greatness. 
It misleads you in your calculations from its very agreeability, and it inevitably 
disappoints you in any great trust from its want of depth. A versatile man, 
to be safe from execration, should never soar; mediocrity is sure of detection. 


—I do not think much of a man who is not wiser today than he was 


yesterday. 


— Every man is proud of what he does well, and no man is proud of 
what he does not do well. With the former, his heart is in his work; and 
he will do twice as much of it with less fatigue. The latter he performs 
a little imperfectly, looks at it in disgust, turns from it, and imagines him- 
self exceedingly tired. The little he does comes to nothing for want of finishing. 


— Writing, the art of communicatin 
eye, is the cs invention of the wor 
combination which necessarily underlies the most crude and 


analysis an 


E thoughts to the mind through the 
d. Great is the astonishing range of 


general conception of it — great, very great, in enabling us to converse with 

the dead, the absent, and the unborn, at all distances of time and space; and 

great, not only in its direct benefits, but greatest help to all other inventions. 
The Lincoln Treasury, compiled by C. T. HARNSBERGER 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: John F. Choitz, Morton A. Schroeder, Victor C. Krause, Theo. J. C. Kuehnert. 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


MODERN ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM. By William B. Ragan. New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1953. 570 pages. $4.90. 

’ Another volume in the area of elementary school curriculum, but not just another 
volume. William Ragan, University of Oklahoma, shares the insights obtained through 
many years of experience as instructor in curriculum courses, consultant on curriculum 
committees, and as leader in elementary school evaluation programs. 

In regard to his position as a curriculum designer he states, “The program of the 
elementary school must be geared to the realities and ideals of the culture and to the 
characteristics and needs of children.” 

The term “curriculum” is used in this book in the broad sense to include all of the 
experiences of children for which the school accepts responsibility. Ragan divides his 
volume into four main categories: curriculum foundations, curriculum organization, cur- 
riculum areas, and curriculum and evaluation. 

Each of these topics is treated in more fragmentary manner than in the Beck, Cook, 
and Kearney volume. The volume seems to advocate a “How-to-do-it” approach, rather 
than the liberal use of the educational psychologist’s approach of “why” and “under 
what conditions.” 

Ragan’s work, as well as the book listed above, would make excellent additions to the 
reference library of school faculties that are eager to improve their local programs. 

V.CLK. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION. By Robert J. Havighurst. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1958. ix and 338 pages. $4.00. 

“Living is learning, and growing is learning. One learns to walk, talk, and throw 
a ball; to read, bake a cake, and get along with age-mates of the opposite sex; to hold 
down a job, to raise children; to retire gracefully when too old to work effectively, and 
to get along without a husband or wife who has been at one’s side for forty years. 
These are all learning tasks. To understand human development, one must understand 
learning. The human individual learns his way through life.” , 

The quotation outlines the content of this enlarged revision of Mr. Havighurst’s 
Developmental Tasks and Education. 

How does a human being develop? The growing individual finds that he has new 
physical and psychological resources at his disposal. New expectations and demands are 
made on him. To meet these the individual faces a whole series of developmental tasks 
which he must master to be successful. The tasks originate from physical maturation, the 
cultural pressure of society, and the personal values and aspiration of the individual. 

The four stages of life, infancy and early childhood, middle childhood, adolescence, 
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adulthood and old age, are all charted. Each stage is considered in the light of the fol- 
lowing: (1) nature of the developmental task, (2) biological basis, (3) psychological basis, 
(4) cultural basis, (5) educational implications. 

The chapters on middle childhood and adolescence should be read by teachers and 
youth workers of the church. Viewed in the light of the findings presented in this book, 
many classroom and youth problems in our parishes might be attacked a little more deftly. 

This book is worth your consideration because it points out how the school can help 
children with developmental tasks, The school contributes toward learning how to care 
for the body, getting along with age-mates, learning an appropriate masculine or feminine 
social role, acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as guide for behavior, achieving 
personal independence from control by others, and learning appropriate social attitudes 
toward institutions and social groups. 

For us teachers and our adjustment to life the section on adulthood is very significant. 
It alerts us to several-very significant tasks. Mr. Havighurst strikes a responsive chord when 
he says, “Of all the periods of life, early adulthood, 18—380, is the fullest of teachable 
moments and emptiest of efforts to teach.” 

Middle adulthood tasks are also treated. 

The book has real merit. .The approach should be more widely used. J.C. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 
Reviewed by Morton Schroeder 


FEATHER MOUNTAIN. By Elizabeth Olds. Ill. by the author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1951. 32 pp. $2.00. 


Feather Mountain, a retelling of an old Iroquois legend, follows the pattern of other 
“how-the-animal-got-his” stories. In this case the birds get their feathers, on the advice 
of the Great Spirit (pp. 10, 11), from the feather trees on distant Feather Mountain. 

Illustrated in four colors, Feather Mountain is an example of fine bookmaking. The 
collaboration between artist and typographer is particularly commendable, although 
printing in black on dark colors (pp. 8, 9, 17) betrays lack of discriminating judgment. 

Teachers who choose to use Feather Mountain should impress their young hearers with 
the fact that this story is legendary, for it does not agree with lessons learned in Bible 
history class. 


MYSTERY OF THE BROKEN BRIDGE. By Margaret Friskey. Ill. by Jean Edgerton. 
1952. Unpaged. $1.00. 


High excitement in the kindergarten! Who broke the bridge? When the mystery is 
solved, everyone pitches in to repair the damage, and the train continues on its way. 

Written specifically for beginning readers, Mystery of the Broken Bridge “has a 
vocabulary of less than forty words from the Dale-Dolch primary list.” It is a fine addition 
to that very limited number of books that little folks can read for themselves. 


THE CAMEL WHO TOOK A WALK. By Jack Tworkov. Ill. by Roger Duvoisin. New 
York: Aladdin. 1951. Unpaged. $2.00. 


The camel who took a walk was not alone in the forest. Sharing the diminishing 
gloom with him were a tiger, monkey, squirrel, and bird. All waited to see what would 
happen when the camel reached the place “where the shadow of the tree falls across the 
road. ...” The fact that — well, we can’t tell you the outcome, for that would ruin a 
humorous bit of cleverly contrived suspense. 

Roger Duvoisin’s clever use of color vividly portrays life in the forest “between night 
and day, when night was ending and day was about to begin.” 

The four books reviewed below are “Silver Star Books,” published by the Children’s 
Press, Chicago. Distinctly childlike, colorful, bright and gay, and inexpensive, they merit 
your attention. 
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THE LITTLEST CIRCUS SEAL. By Mary Gehr. Ill. by the author. 1952. Unpaged. 
$1.00. 


Born with sawdust in his veins — and not content to remain backstage for all time — 
the little seal one day flipped himself into the act. The confusion that followed is, I 
suppose, still talked about by circus folk. But it never happened again, for little seal 
became a star performer. And the show went on. Clever use of gay splashes of color 
makes the stylized pictures striking. 


THE KITTEN AND THE PARAKEET. By Janet Konkle. Ill. with photographs. 1952. 
Unpaged. $1.00. 


Excellent photography makes this true-to-life story of the rivalry between a hungry 
kitten and a clever parakeet a fine book for small children. The youngsters may not 
appreciate the artistry of Mrs. Konkle’s pictures, but they will revel in the camera-caught 
antics of the two pets. I’m sure they'll wish they were Danny, the little boy who cared 
for the pets. And I’m very sure they would have taught the bird something more profitable 
than “Oh, my-goodness!” Karl Murr’s color sketches add just the right balance to the 
black-and-white photographs. 


WHOPPER WHALE. By Anne Vaughan. _Ill. by the author. 1951. Unpaged. $1.00. 


All the little minnows dutifully agreed that Whopper Whale was the biggest living 
thing in the ocean. They granted him the biggest frown, broadest grin, largest tears. 
But they refused to take his whopper boasts, not even with a flick of their fins. How they 
tricked him into a whopper predicament will delight every school of small fry. The 
pictures are as clever as the text. 


FANTASY 


GOZO’S WONDERFUL KITE. By W. Ryerson Johnson. Illustr. by Lois Lignell. New 
York: Crowell, 1951. 58 pages. $2.50. 


Korin’s masterpiece had been in Gozo’s family for hundreds of years. Now it had to 
be sold so that Gozo’s father, left penniless by the ravaging floods, could buy food for his 
starving family. What happened when Gozo decided to paste the picture onto his kite so 
that the wild geese in it could fly with their real brothers makes a distinctively different 
story. Fantasy, elements of folklore, legend, and imagination are all present in this story 
of family life in Japan. 

Mrs. Johnson’s illustrations are reminiscent of Japanese art — dainty, soft, appealing. 
They provide atmosphere almost as authentic as Mount Fujiama. 


NONSENSE 


BIRTHDAY OF OBASH. By Audrey Chalmers. Illustr. by the author. New York: Viking, 
1952. 56 pages. $2.00. 


Fifteen years ago a lovable baby hippo waddled out of his zoo home and into the hearts 
of American children. And now he’s back —to delight the younger sisters and brothers of 
those who met him at his original debut. It’s nice that he didn’t age, for the story of his 
wanderings and eventual rescue is still humorous, poignant, and warmly absurd. 

The story in brief: Obash, piqued at everyone’s lack of interest in his very first birthday, 
leaves the zoo. He searches in vain for someone who will celebrate the anniversary with 
him. Finally! Enter the Frizzlewits: Father, Mother, Twins, and Trips. Obash has his 
party with cake, candles, and all the other trimmings. And all is well that ends well. 
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STORIES FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


LOOKING-FOR-SOMETHING. By Ann Nolan Clark. Illustr. by Leo Politi. New York: 
Viking, 1952. 56 pages. $2.50. 


Set in the Ecuador that Ann Nolan Clark knows so well, Looking-for-Something 
tells the story of a little gray burro that set out to find something. His travels took him — 
beyond cities, jungles, mountains. Only when he found a little boy he could help did his 
searching end. 

Looking-for-Something was not written with didactic pen in hand, but Miss Nolan’s 
gift of fusing fact and fiction makes the book a contribution to inter-American under- 
standing on the child level. 

Seven double-page spreads, six full-page pictures, and numerous smaller drawings make 
the book as eye-pleasing as it is readable. 


ANNA THE HORSE. By Louise Fatio. Illustr. by Roger Duvoisin. New York: Aladdin. 
1951. Unpaged. $1.75. 


Sally didn’t know what “anachronism” means, but she insisted on having one even 
after father explained the word to her. Hers, of course, had to have four legs, splendid 
mane, swishy tail, velvet nose. Circumstances convinced her father that Sally’s wish wasn’t 
so anachronistic after all, and “anachronism” became Anna the horse one Christmas morn. 
Father had done what Santa had failed to do on four different occasions. 

Author Fatio slows down the tempo of part of the story by using unnecessary words: 
“The fireman! He rode a fire wagon... .” 

Mr. Duvoisin’s pictures, always amusing when portraying action, are especially good in 
expressing emotions in this book. 


YOUNG MR. MEEKER AND HIS EXCITING JOURNEY TO OREGON. By Miriam 
E. Mason. Illustr. by Sandra James. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 168 pages. 
$2.00. 


Leadership is usually associated with maturity, intelligence, strength. Not so with 
Mr. Meeker. Though his age is numbered in months, he “led” an expedition to Oregon. 
And his settlers fared better than most, for they paused whenever his needs dictated. Told 
from the novel viewpoint of an infant, “Young Mr. Meeker” will amuse youngsters in the 
primary grades. Author Mason may have overplayed the facts in the Indian-trading and 
mountain-lion incidents, but on the whole her history rings true. The humorous illustrations 
do an excellent job of interpreting the text. 


THE NIGHT THE STORM CAME. By Gladys Relyea. Illustr. by Scott Maclain. New 
York: Aladdin, 1951. Unpaged. $1.75. 


Rickie, not unlike the little boy who lives in your house, loved noises of all kinds: 
slamming doors, growling animals, roaring engines. But he disliked the thunder that rolled 
across the skies. How he overcame his fear will fascinate younger children, especially 
those who tremble when the heavens shake. 

Effective use of color makes the illustrations extremely well-suited to this story. They 
underscore the boy’s fears and his eventual peace of mind. 


BINKY’S FIRE. By Sally Scott. Illustr. by Beth Krush. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952. 
Unpaged. $1.75. 


Binky had no intention of being a hero, But there was his picture on the front page. 
It all happened the night he discovered fire in the basement and sounded the alarm. His 
family, including eccentric Aunt Tat, escaped, and Father praised him instead of calling 
him a naughty dog. Binky just couldn’t figure it out. “Maybe he really was a hero.” 

This reviewer's admiration of Sally Scott continues to grow, even though she has 
“everybody-they” trouble occasionally and stoops to slang in several instances. Beth 
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Krush’s pictures always catch the mood of the story. Binky is always Binky — whether 
he’s afraid, curious, dejected, playful. 


THREE BOYS AND THE REMARKABLE COW. By Nan Hayden Agle and Ellen Wilson. 
Illustr. by Marian Honigman. New York: Scribner’s, 1952. 127 pages. $2.00. 


Abercrombie, Benjamin, and Christopher had a problem much more pressing than those 
of most triplets: The country fair was to be held in their home town, and they had nothing 
to enter! Granny couldn’t find a solution, and Mr. Finney wasn’t a bit more helpful — until 
he decided to let them show Maggie Moo, his ancient cow. When she proved to be the 
most remarkable cow in the whole fair, the judges were hard put to find a satisfactory prize. 

Three Boys and the Remarkable Cow is well written. Its short sentences, brief para- 
graphs, and repetition appealed to my eight-year-old daughter. Nor was its humor less 
attractive. My little girl’s silence was punctuated frequently with pleased giggles. 


RECENT ARTICLES 
“OUR CHILDREN AND RELIGION.” Child Study, Fall, 1953. 


The title indicates the contents of the 48-page Fall issue of the official publication 
of the Child Study Association of America. It is refreshing to note that an entire issue is 
devoted to the discussion of the need and importance of religion to the child. Space 
will not permit even a cursory review of the six articles. But a few glimpses into the 
philosophy of the writers will have to suffice. 

The “child’s native religious consciousness” ought to be directed to the multiplicity 
of “objects, ideas, traditions, records, treasures of art, symbolic artifacts, and worshipful 
associations” which are at our disposal. Psychiatry can have no quarrel with a theology 
which will not surrender one’s “intellectual autonomy to Ecclesiastical or Biblical authori- 
ties.” The Hebraic-Christian religion with its emphasis on the fatherhood of God and 
the enunciation by a “Jew from Palestine” of the principle that the individual is “of 
intrinsic worth and value” must be appreciated as the basis of our Western culture, 
particularly of our treasured democratic ideals. For the solution of the problems of 
the Church school, or Sunday school, a rather involved and impractical plan of home- 
church co-operation is suggested. 

The contributors, with the exception of a psychiatrist, are ministers of American 
Protestant churches and instructors in theological schools. Unfortunately no recognition 
is given to the directive of Jesus, “Suffer the little children to come unto Me,” and to 
the commendation of His greatest Apostle, “From a child thou hast known the holy Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” These Scriptural guides, which we consider to be of vital importance, are regarded 
as hindrances to the development of “intellectual autonomy.” 


“WRITING IS LEARNED BY WRITING.” By Lou LaBrant. Elementary English, 
November, 1953. Pages 417—420. 


The writer deplores that the principle of learning by doing is not applied to the 
teaching of writing. He observes that although many students have been taught punctua- 
tion, spelling, and the importance of the paragraph, they have received little guidance 
in writing “complete papers.” Furthermore, he finds that among students in general 
writing is considered a task rather than an experience in which one finds satisfaction 
and pleasure. 

He attributes this situation to two factors: (1) topics are assigned by the teacher 
which the student finds too dull to write about, and (2) students are not given enough 
experience in writing. He maintains that instead of the teacher assigning topics, students 
ought to be encouraged to write about what is of interest to them. Given the opportunity, 
they will find many ideas worthy of being developed into interesting papers. Because 
teachers feel that marking papers is too time consuming, they require few written exercises. 
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The writer offers valuable suggestions to improve the ability and desire to write. 
They are directed not only to teaching on the high-school and college level. His basic 
ideas are equally applicable to the elementary school. Finally, he offers the teacher this 
advice: “Do a little writing yourself. Try a professional article for one of the journals. 

To this latter suggestion we feel constrained to add our comment. You, the reader, 
ought to do some writing yourself. Write an article for this publication, your professsional 
journal. The editors aim to make this journal a medium of expression for our Lutheran 
educators. Your contribution will give you valuable experience in the art of writing, 
and it will provide for you an opportunity to render real service to fellow teachers who 
appreciate learning about the experience of other teachers, of their solution of problems, 
and of their findings resulting from studies which they have made. 


“ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING AS A CAREER.” By Marguerite Cartwright. 
Education, December, 1953. Pages 257—260. 

The writer tries to answer the question what being a teacher is like by pointing out 
the teacher’s importance and the satisfaction derived from teaching. 

Since teachers influence personality and build character, they do more than teach 
from books, Their touch is formative. Teachers build citizens and are great forces for 
social development. 

True, much of the teachers work is routine and a time-consuming activity. But 
school holidays and vacations are more frequent than in industry. This unscheduled time 
provides opportunity for professional growth. The complaint that teachers are woefully 
underpaid is no longer justified since salaries are noticeably improving. We recall that 
during the Depression years teachers held their jobs and were more secure than many 
persons in other occupations. 

The objection is sometimes raised that working with children is not stimulating for 
adults. Actually, however, teaching children is a real challenge. It is a constant learning 
experience. Prominent thinkers and scientists have found understanding and guidance 
of children a field which is but partially explored. 

Finally, the writer calls attention to the critical nation-wide teacher shortage, which 
beckons people to make teaching their career. The field of education is “unquestionably 
America’s largest industry.” Our country needs three times as many teachers as there 
are doctors, lawyers, and clergymen combined. Last year the United States Commissioner 
of Education placed the need for new teachers at 180,000. 


“ACADEMIC FREEDOM.” By Ralph Barton Perry. The Harvard Educational Review, 
Spring, 1953, pp. 71—76. ' 

The writer’s premise of this article is the contention that the “most serious present 
threat to academic freedom is the Congressional committees’ hunt for subversives in the 
teaching profession.” He analyzes the situation on the basis of three questions: (1) whether 
or not Congressional investigation of higher education is desirable, (2) whether refusal 
to testify is ground for dismissal of a teacher by the institution, (3) whether individuals 
should refuse to testify before a committee. 

Concerning the first point, the author maintains that the committees conduct themselves 
“not as observers or investigators, but as prosecutors and persecutors,” and that procedure 
should not be approved. On the second point, dismissal of teachers who refuse to testify, 
the author holds that an institution is justified in dismissing a teacher only if he disqualifies 
himself for his position on the institution’s own grounds. There may be valid reasons 
which govern the witness in refusing to testify, and these should be recognized. The answer 
to the third question, in the author's opinion, cannot be a blanket encouragement to refuse 
testimony on the ground of possible incrimination. It must be carefully decided by each 
individual himself with consideration of his conscience, the law, and the common welfare. 

The article is a refreshing objective discussion of jeopardizing a fundamental principle 
cherished by all who want to safeguard the precious tenets of democracy. T.K. 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY, ST. Louis, Mo. 


On December 4, 1953, the cornerstone 
laying of the new dormitory, Loeber Hall, 
took place. The Rev. John Oppliger, chair- 
man of the Board of Control, preached the 
sermon based on Joshua 4:20-24. Professor 
Arthur C. Repp and Professor L. C. Wuerf- 
fel served as officiants. The cornerstone 
laying rite was performed by President 
Alfred O. Fuerbringer. Professor Walter E. 
Buszin was at the organ. The Lutheran 
Hour Chorus under the direction of Herbert 
Spomer rendered the choral selection “The 
Church’s One Foundation.” 

The Rev. Edward J. Mahnke, B. A., B. D., 
has accepted the call to the chair of Practi- 
cal Theology. He will teach courses in 
pastoral theology. Born in Milwaukee on 
April 11, 1919, Professor Mahnke graduated 
from Concordia College, Milwaukee, in 
1938, and from Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, in 1943. He _ pursued graduate 
studies at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 
University, Washington, D. C., School of 
Psychiatry, Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, Ill, 
and St. Elizabeth Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. His first pastorate was at Good 
Shepherd Lutheran Church, St. Louis, 
where he served from 1943 to 1951. Dur- 
ing most of this time he was also the 
executive secretary of the St. Louis City 
Missions. Since 1948 he was engaged as 
part-time instructor at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, and as head of the field work 
department. At present he is a member of 
the Board of Social Welfare of Synod and 
of the Board of Directors of the Lutheran 
Hospital. Professor Mahnke will continue 
to serve as head of the field work program 
and as such will have charge of the prac- 
tical training of the students in hospitals, 
churches, sanitariums, and schools. 

President Fuerbringer announced the 
appointment of Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann 
as Director of the Graduate Department. 
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He succeeds Dr. Alfred M. Rehwinkel, under 
whose guidance this department was re- 
vived and developed to its present strength. 
In the current semester there are 74 students 
enrolled in the various courses. 

To fill the vacancy left by the death of 
Professor Paul Reith, the position as in- 
structor in speech has been offered to Rev. 
Robert L. Schroeter, M. A. 

To accommodate the increased personnel 
of the faculty, six new professors’ dwellings 
are to be erected on the campus. 

Dr. Arthur W. Klinck arrived in Saint 
Louis in January to assume his duties as 
professor in the Department of Historical 
Theology. 

Dean Repp announced that the Summer 
School session is scheduled from June 28 
to July 30. 


Concorpia TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


Four students were graduated with the 
Bachelor of Science in Education degree 
on December 18 at the end of the first 
quarter. They are: Lois Fisher, who will go 
to East Bethlehem, Detroit, Mich.; Norman 
Beyer, to St. Paul's, Paterson, N. J.; Herbert 
Koehler, to Bethany, Naperville, Ill.; Eu- 
gene Wiegman, to Immanuel, Glenview, III. 

Students being sent out as supply teachers 
are: Herbert Foelber to Calvary, San 
Lorenzo, Calif.; Frank Seboldt to Zion, 
Cleveland; Raymond Glawe to St. John’s, 
Forest Park, Ill.; and Larry Grothaus to Saint 
Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. All of these 
assignments are temporary, continuing from 
January to June. In May all graduates will 
receive their official assignment through the 
College of Presidents, which will meet in 
St. Louis. 

Eleven students joined the student body 
at the beginning of the Winter Quarter, 
January 4. 

Professor Emil Deffner, Instructor in Art, 
contributed to Concordia’s Christmas atmos- 
phere by painting a large 9X15 nativity 
scene. Flanked by a series of lighted Christ- 
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mas trees, the painting occupied the center 
of Concordia’s quadrangle, facing Augusta 
Street. 

Don Rameden, junior, Sioux City, Iowa, 
submitted an article entitled “Why I Like 
Teaching” in a contest sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune. The result: his article was 
printed in the December 2 issue, and he was 
awarded a check of one hundred dollars. 

Lloyd Liese, junior, Eau Claire, Wis., is 
the author of an article in the January issue 
of This Day. It is a picture story entitled 
“Skid Row.” 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Music Organizations. — During the early 
weeks of December the A Cappella Choir 
made nine appearances interpreting the 
Christmas message in song. Special selec- 
tions on the program included Luebeck’s 
Christmas Cantata and Christoph Bernard’s 
solo cantata. Concerts were presented in 
the Lutheran churches at Utica, North 
York, Central City, Hampton, Fremont, 
Schuyler, West Point, Columbus, and Sew- 
ard, Nebr. 

The Concordia High School Chorus made 
four off-campus appearances and, in addi- 
tion, participated in the program presented 
by the campus organizations on the evening 
of December 13. Their Christmas songs 
developed three themes: praise, adoration, 
and rejoicing. The selections were from the 
finest choral literature of the Christian 
church. The choristers under the direction 
of Floyd Quist, formerly a U. S. Navy Blue 
Jacket choirmaster, were guests of mem- 
bers of the Lutheran churches at Blue Hill, 
Hastings, and Minden, on December 6; and 
at Staplehurst, on December 15. Plans are 
now under way for an extended tour in the 
spring, which will take the chorus as far 
west as Denver and south into Kansas. 

The Concordia A Cappella Choir under 
the direction of Paul Rosel will tour the 
Pacific Coast area from March 24th to 
April 4th. The itinerary for the 60th An- 
niversary Tour has been arranged by the 
tour manager, Henry F. Werling. Appear- 
ances are scheduled in the following cities: 
March 24 — Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 25 — Orange, Calif. 
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March 26 — Los Angeles, Calif. 

March 27 — San Jose, Calif. (tentative) 

March 28 — Oakland, Calif.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

March 29 — Medford, Oreg. (tentative) 

March 30— Portland, Oreg. 

March 31 — Seattle, Wash. 


April 1— Spokane, Wash. 

April 2— Twin Falls, Idaho 

April 3— Cheyenne, Wyo. 

April 4— Sidney, Nebr.; Chappel, Nebr.; 


North Platte, Nebr.; Lexing- 
ton, Nebr. 

Purchasing Agent Loyal to Concordia. — 
Leonard Schlueter, purchasing agent at 
Concordia has declined an offer to become 
purchasing agent for the University of 
Omaha. His decision to remain in Seward 
was made in a letter addressed to Walter 
A. Juergensen, business manager for the 
school. 

Mr. Schlueter indicated that, although 
there would be attractive monetary ad- 
vantages connected with the Omaha offer, 
he would remain in his present position be- 
cause he values the opportunity to serve his 
Church. He appreciates the friendly at- 
mosphere found on the campus and among 
faculty and staff members. And he values 
the friends he has in Seward and the op- 
portunity to give his children a Christian 
education. 

Mr. Schlueter joined the business staff in 
1947. Previous to his coming to Concordia 
he had been employed by the Hughes 
Brothers Company, Seward, industrial man- 
ufacturers of equipment for electric cross- 
country lines. 

Faculty Special — The Nebraska 
Guidance and Personnel Association elected 
Dean R. W. Griesse of Concordia as the 
first president of this organization. The 
N. G. P. A. includes the Nebraska College 
Personnel Association and the Nebraska 
School Counselors’ Association. The ob- 
jective of the N. G. P. A. is to coordinate 
and unify the efforts of all school guidance 
workers in the State. 

Martin J. Maehr, associate professor of 
education at Concordia Teachers College, 
was recently elected to associate member- 
ship of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. He has, in addition, been ap- 
pointed to serve the Board for Higher 
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Education, which controls the operations of 
the fourteen colleges of our Church. The 
capacity in which Maehr will serve this 
board is that of an adviser in tests and other 
measuring instruments used in education. 

Guest speaker of the International De- 
partment of ihe York Women’s Club on 
December 14 was Dr. L. G. Bickel of Con- 
cordia. Professor Bickel, acting president of 
Concordia and also dean of the college, ad- 
dressed the club on the subject, “The 
Contribution of Christianity to Western 
Civilization.” 

Robert Garmatz of St. Louis joined the 
staff of Concordia on January 1. His duties 
are in the area of public relations and the 
audio-visual program of the college library, 
it was learned from Dr. Bickel. Mr. Gar- 
matz left a teaching position at Hope Lu- 
theran School, where he has taught since 
1946 in order to accept his new position. 
He has also been active as editor for the 
past five years of the Junior Broadcaster, a 
publication for children produced by the 
Lutheran Hour radio broadcast for its in- 
ternational audience. For the past year he 
has also served as consultant to the Audio- 
Visual department of Synod. 

A mobile, “The Light of the World,” 
constructed by artist Reinhold P. Marx- 
hausen of Concordia, was featured on a 
St. Louis television show while it was on 
exhibit there. The mobile’s symbolism de- 
picts the depraved condition of man and the 
Bible plan of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
the Savior of the world. 
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Concordia College at St. Paul has initiated 
a student loan fund. The Board of Control 
has set aside from funds donated for pur- 
poses not specifically designated an amount 
of $2,000. From this fund students may 
borrow amounts up to $100 on their personal 
note at three-per-cent interest. The student 
loans must be approved by the business 
manager and/or the administration. It is 
hoped that the student accounts receivable 
may be kept in better balance in this wise 
and also that real emergencies in the lives 
of students, such as temporary lack of travel 
funds at Christmas and Easter time, may be 
relieved. 
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Prof. William Dobberfuhl] has resumed 
classroom teaching on a part-time basis 
while waiting for a decision on a second 
operation, which was postponed from De- 
cember 29 to some future date not yet de- 
termined at the time of this writing. The 
prayers of the Church are besought in his 
behalf. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Christmas Events. — The 8:40 Club, 
sponsored by Prof. Leja, and joined by the 
Concordia Choristers under the leadership 
of Mr. Olson, offered the annual Christmas 
presentation on the evening of Decem- 
ber 17. The performance consisted of four 
sections, each representing in narration and 
song a feature of the Advent theme. The 
first symbolized the “four candles of 
prophecy.” The second portrayed the 
Christmas of today, a modern family getting 
the home ready for Christmas, while 
carolers appeared below a street lamppost 
near a home in order to put Christmas cheer 
into the hearts of its inmates. The third 
featured a huge mica star to emphasize the 
fact that Christmas is a reality, the choristers 
giving background to the setting with choice 
Christmas songs. In the fourth section, wor- 
ship was the theme, made effective by the 
choristers marching in a_ candle-lighted 
procession and rendering hymns before a 
festooned altar. Each part was introduced 
by a narrator, a college man, who had 
written the script. 

The college campus, too, looked more 
attractive because of various Christmas 
decoration schemes. A manger scene, and 
slightly distant visions of shepherds to the 
right and the wise men to the left, on oil- 
painted plastics were placed near the chapel 
and faced the highway. These pictures 
were electrically illumined at night. Chimes 
intoned Christmas carols from the chapel 
tower. / 

Toward the New Dormitory. — On No- 
vember 20 an aggregate of fifty determined 
laymen met in Concordia’s “Texas Hall” to 
discuss ways and means of raising $200,000 
for the proposed girls’ dormitory. Seven 
groups of seven men each have pledged 
their best efforts to an early and speedy 
accomplishment of this worthy endeavor. 
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St. PAuL’s CoLLEGE, Concorpia, Mo. 


A new college men’s dormitory was 
dedicated the afternoon of January 10. The 
Rev. Bernard H. Hemmeter, an alumnus of 
St. Paul’s, delivered the main address. 
The building was named Brust Hall in 
memory of the Rev. Fr. Brust, who for 
many years was pastor of St. Paul’s Con- 
gregation in Concordia. 

The Board of Electors on December 17 
extended a call to fill the vacant associate 
professorship in the humanities area to Allen 
Nauss, who has been instructor in Latin and 
English at St. Paul’s since September, 1948, 
and Dean of Students since July, 1952. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
MEET 


Approximately forty educators attended 
the annual Superintendents’ Conference 
held in the Lutheran Building in St. Louis, 
December 8—10. 

The group consists of the full-time super- 
intendents of education of the various Dis- 
tricts of Synod together with the staff 
members of the Synodical Board for Parish 
Education and representatives from Synod’s 
teacher-training institutions. 

The theme of this year’s sessions, “Home- 
Church Co-operation in Christian Educa- 
tion,” was emphasized in the presentations 
and discussions of the morning sessions. The 
keynote for this theme was struck by two 
essays regarding the Scriptural basis for the 
responsibility of parents and of the Church 
in Christian education. They were de- 
livered by Amold F. Meyer of the Colo- 
rado District and Harry E. Coiner of the 
Eastern District respectively. On the second 
day followed a review of Wesner Fallow’s 
book: The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
Church by Edwin H. Haack of the Michigan 
District. In order to provide resource ma- 
terials in the area of home-church training, 
Arthur W. Gross of the Synodical Board 
for Parish Education prepared a bibliography 
of printed materials that have discussed the 
subject. A panel consisting of Dr. Arthur 
E, Wittmer of the Atlantic District, Oscar E. 
Feucht, Synod’s Secretary of Adult Educa- 
tion, and Harold A. Leimer of the Western 
District discussed the “Parent-Teacher Or- 
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ganization as a Factor in Home-Church 
Co-operation.” As the final paper, Dr. Ar- 
thur L. Miller, Executive Secretary of the 
Board for Parish Education, discussed 
“A Workable Program of Home-Church 
Co-operation in Christian Education.” It 
was resolved that these materials should be 
disseminated as much as possible by means 
of publications, conferences, bulletins, and 
the like. 

The afternoon sessions were devoted to 
administrative and supervisory problems 
and procedures. Superintendent Samuel A. 
Roth described the teacher conferences in 
the Michigan District. William A. Kramer 
of the Board for Parish Education presented 
the findings of the survey which he con- 
ducted among the teachers of Synod re- 
garding the preparation of a new reading 
series for Christian day schools. The sur- 
vey revealed that a companion series simi- 
lar to A Treasury of Christian Literature 
was preferred by a great majority of the 
teachers. The superintendents concurred. 

Edwin W. Haack presented “A Catalog 
of Resource Materials in the Administration 
and Supervision of Christian Education in 
the Synodical District.” This is a contribu- 
tion toward a handbook which will offer 
specific and tangible aid to District Boards 
and superintendents in the performance of 
their duties. 

Martin L. Koehneke of the Texas District 
discussed the administrative and constitu- 
tional basis of school visitation programs, 
both in Districts with and without superin- 
tendents. He pointed out that Synod con- 
siders the school visitation program essential 
and has made it mandatory. 

Pastor Kurt Biel of Grace Church, Wells- 
ton, Mo., described the development of 
plans for the establishment of a four-parish 
consolidated school in that area. Four years 
were required to bring the project to fruition 
by means of a thoroughgoing and patient 
program of discussion of the basic principles 
and purposes involved. 

At a dinner meeting with Oscar E. 
Feucht, Synod’s Secretary of Adult Educa- 
tion, various District representatives gave 
reports of what is happening with regard 
to Bible Study Advance. Everyone received 
the definite impression that there was very 
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general evidence of new and ever-increasing 
interest and participation in Bible study. 
It was felt that promotion of this basic 
agency of Christian education should be 
continued. 

The invitation to meet at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, next year 
was accepted in order to make possible a 
mutual understanding of the problems in- 
volved in the training of teachers and of 
the problems of the teachers in the field. 

Remus C. Rein of the Central Illinois 
District and A. H. Kramer of Northern IIli- 
nois officiated at the devotional services 
which are held daily in the chapel for all 
the synodical officials and office workers in 
the building, the conference participating. 

Officers of the conference are: L. J. 
Dierker, chairman; W. A. Kramer, vice- 
chairman; A. C. Erxleben, secretary; H. A. 
Leimer, treasurer. 

The opening address by Chairman Dier- 
ker was a memorial in honor of Herman 
F, Bade, for many years superintendent of 
the Western District, who was called to 
his eternal rest during the past summer. 

ARTHUR L, AMT 


ASSORTED VIEWS ON 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

1) “There’s nothing wrong with physical 
punishment provided it is given in calmness 
and without anger by a loving parent, but 
its value is questionable. . . . Consistent 
discipline so a boy knows where he stands 
is one of the most important elements in 
making a boy a delinquent or a non- 
delinquent.” — Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
Harvard Law School. 

2) “The boy who shows up at the city 
parks and the supervised playground is in- 
oculated against delinquency or he wouldn't 
show up. Such activities do not attract the 
cocky, adventurous boy. Why not let the 
boys form a hot-rod group — go to the 
police chief or the mayor and ask for a 
‘drag strip’ where they can test their cars 
instead of being picked up for going 
80 miles an hour?” — Dr. Walter Reckless, 
Ohio State University. 


8) “When the woodshed comes back we 
can forget the jail for minors, But in the 
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meantime, it gets results. If not for the 
‘toughies,’ jail makes the so-called better 
element of delinquents realize they had 
better not take a second chance.” — Former 
Judge John A. Gutknecht, Cook County, Il. 

4) “Punishment given in the home does 
not add insult to injury because it is 
usually given in an atmosphere of love. 
But sending a child to an institution re- 
moves that atmosphere and makes the child 
more resentful than ever.” — Dr. George 
Gardner, chief, Baker Child Guidance 
Clinic, Boston. 

5) “There is no single answer to juvenile 
delinquency. It is a problem in the solu- 
tion of which the community, the school, 
the church, the home — in fact every good 
citizen — must play a part. Here are 
literally boundless opportunities and respon- 
sibilities for voluntary welfare organiza- 
tions.” — Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secre- 
tary, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

6) “When Congress returns in January, 
I shall ask for a year’s extension of the 
investigation into juvenile delinquency. 
I shall also ask for $200,000 more to com- 
plete the job. I did not know it was such 
a big field.” — Senator Robert C. Hendrick- 
son (R—N.J.), chairman of the subcom- 
mittee investigating juvenile delinquency 
before whose group the experts quoted 
above testified. 

7) “We have a feeling the public is just 
about fed up with the interminable findings 
by all sorts of local and national committees 
that compile facts on juvenile delinquency 
that are already well established and come 
to conclusions that have long been obvious. 
Sen. Hendrickson seems determined to pro- 
duce more of the same.” — Editorial in 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, November 17, 
1953. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


What Is the AnswerP—The United 
States Supreme Court has seven cases in- 
volving religious questions on its docket. In 
one instance it will have to render a de- 
cision on what constitutes a “minister of 
religion” or a “recognized divinity school” 
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Suggested Reading. — Here is the list 
of Illinois Teacher Reading Circle books 
for the school year 1953—1954: 

Shanghai and Beyond by Finch. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

The Gifted Child by Witty (Ed.). 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mary Lincoln by Randall. 

Brown and Co. 

Story and Verse for Children by 

Huber. Macmillan and Co. 


Fewer Secrets. — The power of 45 Fed- 
eral agencies to withhold information from 
the public by labeling it “defense data” 
was sharply curtailed beginning Decem- 
ber 15. Mr. Eisenhower issued the new 
order with the remarks that his administra- 
tion will aim for a “proper balance between 
the need to protect information important 
to the defense of the United States and the 
need for citizens of this democracy to 
know what their government is doing.” 


Little, 


Tolerance by Coercion. — By October 1, 
1960, fraternities at Columbia University 
must admit all applicants on merit rather 
than race or religion. All discriminatory 
clauses must be removed from the constitu- 
tions by that time. 


A Critical Decision. — As this is being 
written the U.S. Supreme Court is hearing 
rearguments on segregation in the public 
schools. The most important is the South 
Carolina case. The question is not whether 
colored schools in the State are as good as 
white schools, but whether the State has 
a right under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to keep children of the two races apart in 
public institutions. 


A New Magazine.—In February the 
first issue of Arithmetic Teacher will make 
its appearance. Professor Ben A. Sueltz, 
State University Teachers College, Cort- 
land, N.Y., is the editor. Editor Sueltz 
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says: “It will be the aim of this journal to 
feature materials that are directly useful for 
teachers and supervisors. It will bring to 
schools the results of investigations and re- 
searches as well as practices founded in the 
experience of teachers. Later, it is hoped 
that specific questions from the field may 
be introduced and answered.” 


Tenure and Income.—The “average” 
male teacher in the Central District has had 
22 years of teaching experience and re- 
ceives a monthly compensation of $310. 
The “average” woman teacher has had four 
years of teaching experience and receives 
$200 per month. 


They Ride. — The Cranston, R.I., School 
Committee granted a request for public 
transportation to St. Matthew’s Parochial 
School (Catholic) pupils. However, the 
emergency use of public school classrooms 
was denied. 


Rooms for Worship Denied. — In Racine, 
Wis., a Lutheran group was denied the use 
of a public school for Sunday morning 
church services. 


Charges Against Colleges. — Paul A. 
McGhee of New York University makes the 
following charges against colleges and uni- 
versities: “(1) Adult education takes place 
in community action groups; but our col- 
leges essentially stand apart from our thou- 
sands of communities. (2) The colleges’ 
basic commitment is to subject-matter 
scholarship; but the need of adult education 
is not for information but for experience in 
group work. (3) The colleges have only 
teachers; whereas the adult education move- 
ment needs leaders.” 


A Good Idea. — For a number of years 
the Boards of Education of various Mil- 
waukee congregations have been conduct- 
ing several meetings each year jointly for 
the purpose of discussing mutual problems. 
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